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Mr. 


AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
Gladstone has come back from Norway with renewed 
vigour, and very soon, no doubt, he will begin to make 
arrangements for the series of speeches which he proposes to 


Mr. GLADSTONE 


deliver in Midlothian. The Liberals have seldom had more 
urgent necd of his services. There is not, indeed, much 
reason to suppose that even if he retired altogether from 
politics there would be any essential change in the 
constitution of the Liberal party. It is often predicted that 
the Moderate Liberals will by-and-by withdraw from their 
terrible allies, the Radicals; but somehow the Moderate 
Liberals manifest no disposition to oblige their Conservative 
friends by asserting an undue amount of independence. 
Lord Hartington works fairly well with Mr, Chamberlain, and 
even Lord Cowper thinks it would be unsafe for the Whigs to 
break away from their advanced friends. The real danger of 
the Liberal party is, not that it may be rent by internal 
disputes, but that it may be unable to excite popular 
enthusiasm. It cannot pretend that during its five years of 
power it served the country brilliantly ; and there are no signs 
that the Conservative Government is likely to expose itself to 
attack by its method of conducting foreign affairs. On the 
other hand, Liberal candidates are talking about so many 
reforms that their proposals are beginning to confuse the 
minds of ordinary voters. What is wanted is that some 
Liberal statesman of acknowledged authority shall come 
forward, and define exactly the measures for which all sections 
of his party ought to contend in the new Parliament. If this 
is not done by Mr. Gladstone, it cannot be done at all, for of 
the members of the late Government he alone possesses the 
power of kindling among “the masses ” a zealous devotion to 
the cause he represents. 


Lorp Hartincron’s PRoGRAMME.—It is curious that 
although one hears the majority in clubs and coferzes express 
very favourable opinions of the programme unfolded by Lord 
Hartington at Waterfoot, only a very small minority 
recognise him as the proper man to carry it out. Yet is he 
honest and circumspect and sagacious, with a very strong fol- 
lowing both in Parliament and the country, and with all the 
advantages of great wealth and high position to give his 
talents fair playand something more. Why is it then, that when 
men discuss his latest utterance, there are so many smiles and 
shakings of the head? Simply because Lord Hartington has 
afforded the most abundant proof that he does not possess the 
quality called by sporting men “staying power.” Both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell possess it in a remarkable 
degree, and it is because the Hartingtonian oration singles out 
them and their projects in particular for attack, that it strikes 
Clubland as such a merry conceit. When the Gladstone 
Government was constituted in 1880, nervous Liberals who 
had a horror of Birmingham Radicalism, were bidden to 
observe that the Cabinet contained Lord Hartington and 
Lord Granville as well as Mr. Chamberlain, and it was 
scornfully asked whether these were the sort of men to 
endanger the rights of property. All the world knows what 
followed, and how completely Mr. Chamberlain got his way 
by that superior “staying power” of which we have just 
spoken. It is the same in the case of Mr. Parnell. The ex- 
War Secretary solemnly warns him that, ifhe perseveres with 
his revolutionary project of separating Ireland from England, 
the two great parties will sink their differences, and combine 
their Parliamentary forces against his little phalanx. Would 
it might be so! If one could believe in the likelihood of that 


coalition, the political outlook would not be so gloomy. But 
with Birmingham Socialism recklessly bidding against 


Democratic Toryism for the Irish vote, present appearances 
certainly appear to warrant theexpectation that Mr. Parnell 
will be considerably nearer the object for which he “ took off 
his coat” some five years ago, before Lord Hartington’s 
predicted amalgamation of parties takes place. 


Mr. ParNneLL’s DemAnps.——lIn his speech at the banquet 
given by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, on Tuesday, Mr. 
arnell defined with commendable precision the objects at 
which he now professes to aim. Ireland, it seems, has aright 
to “nationhood,” and in virtue of this right she demands a 
freely elected P rliament which shall have much larger 
powers than those possessed by the Legislative Assemblies 
of the individual States of the American Union. Mr. Parnell 
did not say that he wished Ireland to be an independent 
Republic, but that was apparently what he meant, and he 
expressed his “fullest conviction that the Irish people are on 
the brink of victory in this struggle.’ He scems to have 
overlooked the fact that in all the concessions which have 
hitherto been made to his countrymen Ircland has been sup- 
ported by a powerful party in England. The Irisl Church 
was disestablished, and the Irish Land Acts were passed, not 
merely because these measures were claimed by Irish poli- 
ticians, but because the majority of the Liberal party held them 
to be just and expedient. No English statesman, however, has 
aword to say in favour of the proposals which are now 
being thrust on our attention. There is a growing convic- 
tion that the system of local self-government must assume 
new forms in Ireland as well as in Great Britain; but the 
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leaders of all English parties are agreed that the integrity of 
the Empire must be maintained. How does Mr. Parnel) 
propose to overcome this united opposition to his schemes: 
“J believe,” he declared, “that if it be sought to make it 
impossible for our- country to obtain the right of adminis- 
tering her own affairs, we shall make all other things impos- 
sible for those who so seek.” That Irish members have a 
matchless power of obstructing public business we all know 
too well; but they may find that even their capacity for 
working mischief has limits in a Democratic Parliament 
which has no sympathy with their extreme demands. By 
his present extravagant claims Mr. Parnell is doing far more 
harm to Ireland than he is ever likely to do to England, for 
he is fostering a discontented spirit which may prevent the 
accomplishment of practicable reforms, and which may in 
the end lead to the outbreak of a disastrous civil war. 
oe 


“ Peps."——Like profe s sional sculling, professional pedes- 
trianism does not hold a very high or honoured pee 
gan 


among our sports and pastimes ; but of late years running 
walking have, asa branch of athletics, created considerable 
interest, owing mainly to what were once thought wonderful 
performances being constantly eclipsed by both professional 
and amateur “peds.” The enormous crowd at Lillie 
Bridge on Monday evening last to witness the mile race 
between George and Cummings bore testimony to this, and 
probably no contest between two first-class men, either in 
this or any other country, has caused so much genuine 
excitement. Cummings for many years has been far ahead of 
his brother “peds,” and his mile at Preston in 1881, with 
the authentic record of 4 min. 16 1-5 sec., entitled him to 
be called “the fastest man in the world.” Like Cum- 
mings among professionals, George has long been the 
recognised champion among amateurs for any distance 
from one to ten miles, Snook being the only man who 
could really extend him. Sighing for new worlds to 
conquer, however, he has deliberately stepped out of the 
ranks of amateurs and joined those of the professional 
athletes. At all events, his race with Cummings for a stake 
of money dso facto, according to’ present regulations, 
disqualifies him from running again as an amateur. Still, 
Monday's contest was not unreasonably looked upon as 
one between an amateur and professional, as George had 
never before put himself into the hands of a professional 
trainer, and it was easy to gather, from the interest displayed 
between the partisans of the respective Champions, that it 
was so regarded, and that it was a thoroughly dond fide 
affair. Aswerelate elsewhere, George won in 4min. 201-5 sec. 
According to the time-test the best records were not 
beaten; but it must be remembered that there is a very great 
difference between men running merely a race against each 
other and endeavouring to “cut the record.” There is 
little doubt but that George could have done this had he 
been so minded last Monday. Some eighty years ago 
Captain Barclay’s mile in 4 min. 50sec. was considered an 
impossibility before he did it; but a quarter of a century 
later Metcalf, a tailor, ran the distance on the Knavesmire 
at York in 4 min. 30sec; and after that the record became 
gradually reduced till it stands where it is now, Cummings’s 
4min 16 1-5sec. in 1881, being the “champion” time ona 
level track. 


Sir Henry WOLFF AND THE SULTAN.——It is clear that 
Lord Salisbury sets high value on “blarney.” 
Lord Carnarvon displaying an almost more than Irish faculty 
in the prodigal use of this accomplishment, but Sir Henry 
Wolff is showering it about profusely at Constantinople. It 
is gravely related that when he left the Sultan after presenting 
his credentials, he appeared “ much pleased with the courtesy, 
affability, and cordiality of manner which His Majesty had 
shown him throughout the audience.” A South Sea islander 
reading this would imagine that our Envoy Extraordinary 
had ventured into the presence of some savage potentate, 
such as him of Dahomey, who would have as lief kill an 
ambassador as one of his own slaves. Blarney, of course ; 
blarney for exportation by telegraph to England and back 
again, so that both the English people might see how nicely 
their representative was getting on, and the Sultan might 
learn how deeply his graciousness was appreciated by its 
recipient. According to all accounts, however, Abd-ul- 
Hamid himself is no mean artist in diplomatic flatteries, and 
we are inclined to suspect that he gave a fair exchange for 
the honeyed compliments he received. Did the two illus- 
trious gentlemen laugh in their sleeves as this pretty fencing 
went on, each thinking to himself, “I wonder whether this 
fellow, will be as quick with his parries and thrusts when we 
take the buttons off the foils?” The buttons are off by this 
time, and the combatants now know whether it is to bea 
case of “ Kiss and be friends” between England and Turkey 
or otherwise. If the last word of the Turk be, as is com- 
monly reported on the Continent, his complete reinstatement 
on the Nile, Sir Henry Wolff’s mission will end in failure. 
Neither here nor on the Continent would public opinion 
tolerate any revival of the old state of things, when Egypt 
was regarded at Constantinople as.a providential milch cow, 
capable of living on nothing and always yielding abundantly, 
If Abd-ul-Hamid will be content with the formal recognition 
by England and the Khédive of his suzerain position and 
rights, no harm can come from granting so much, provided 
he be made to clearly understand that his suzerainship 
will never be given effect to. 
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THE DAWLISH AccipDENT.——The present holiday season 
has been unusually prolific of fatal accidents of the most 
painful character, that which happened a few days ago at 
Dawlish, on the south coast of Devon, through the fall of a 
portion of acliff, being one of the most distressing. When 
we consider the immense stretches of chalk, or red sand- 
stone, along our southern coast, and the constant falling of 
great masses, it is remarkable that accidents do not 
more frequently occur, even though in the vicinity of many 
of our seaside resorts portions of the dangerous cliffs are 
sloped off, or warning notices put up. The cliff at Dawlish, 
where the accident took place, is of softish sand—to he 
called a rock only by courtesy—and this geological forma- 
tion is, of course, specially subject to various erosive agencics, 
As was shown at the inquest held on the bodies 
of the three victims of the fatality, slips of portions of the 
cliffs have been common for years, and notice boards, warn- 
ing thee public of the danger of lingering near their base, 
were exhibited some years ago by the local authorities. But, 
somehow or other, these notices got destroyed or taken 
away, and the local Board actually allowed a kind of bridge 
to be constructed facilitating the approach to the dangerous 
beach in question, without replacing the “danger” notices, 
thus practically inviting the public to put their lives in 
jeopardy. It appears, too, that there have been several slips 
of the cliffs, of a more or less serious character, during the 
last six months, and though members of the Board were 
distinctly warned by a clergyman and several other persons 
of the existing danger, and urged to take some step in the 
way of sloping the cliffs, or underpinning them with a wall, 
as is done in some places in the locality, the Board would do 
nothing, because there was a question as to the legal owner- 
ship of the beach between the Board and the Railway 
Company. This is an instance of the strange but almost 
universal repugnance shown by local authorities to accept a 
suggestion or warning from any outsider. What had an inter- 
fering parson or any one else to do with the state of the cove 
and the cliff?—doubtless said the Board. They know 
now; and had better at once deal with the  clitfs 
themselves, and trust to the public to hold them harm- 
less as to any legal trouble. Surely there can be no great 
difficulty in dealing with the Railway Company in such a 
matter. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT. In a letter to the Zzwes the 
other day, Mr. Auberon Herbert tried to persuade English 
politicians that there are only two political creeds possible 
for us “when once we take the pains to know consciously 
and rationally what we believe.” Those two creeds he sums 
up in the words Individualism and Socialism. By Indi- 
vidualism he means a state of society in which the 
Government shall recognise no other duty than that of 
protecting its subjects from aggression; by Socialism, a 
state of society in which the Government shall direct all 
the operations of industry and trade. He appears to have 
forgotten that there are Socialists who dislike, as heartily as 
he himself does, the proposal to concentrate all power in the 
hands of the State. Socialists of this class—the Anarchists— 
hold that Governments are necessarily unjust and tyrannical, 
and that the first condition of human welfare is that the indivi- 
dual shall be emancipated from every kind of external control. 
To Mr. Herbert this may seem a mischievous and ridiculous 
theory ; but it is maintained by an immense number of 
revolutionists on the Continent, and some of them contend 
that it isthe only logical consequence of the principles from 
which Mr. Herbert starts in his crusade against the ten- 
dencies of modern Liberalism. Another point worthy of 
notice is that Mr. Herbert recommends “those who care to 
go to the root of the matter” to betake themselves “ to the 
study of the writings of the great master, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer.” Politicians who act on this advice will find that 
in one of his writings Mr. Spencer argues strongly against the 
right of private property in land. He there contends that all 
land should be held by the State for the benefit of the com- 
munity ; and this, of course, means that the State ought to 
undertake much larger obligations than any which are now 
imposed upon it. Mr. Auberon Herbert can hardly be of 
opinion that it would be well for the public to accept this 
part of the teaching of “the great master.” He ought to 
tell us a little more clearly in which of Mr. Spencer’s writings 
we are to search for the pure fountains of political wisdom. 


THE OLpHam Strike. Although it is not to be disputed 
that the wearer of a tight shoe knows best where it pinches, 
equally incontestable is the truth of the saying that cnlookers 
see the most of the game. As onlookers, then, at the indus- 
trial war in Lancashire, we are bound to say that the opera- 
tives on strike appear to be playing a somewhat foolish game. 
It is not merely that they are exhausting their Unioa funds, 
subjecting to severe suffering those of their classmates who 
do not belong to the Union, and causing heavy loss to the 
mill-owners. ‘These results are bad enough, but a far graver 
danger lies ahead. Should this suicidal quarrel continue 
much longer, foreign customers who used to supply their 
wants at Oldham will either make shift to provide for them- 
selves, or go elsewhere. It is no longer the case that the 
outside world is bound to dance attendance on Lancashire 
for cotton goods. In-the United States, in India, and else- 
where, formidable competitors have come into existence, and 
only by straining every nerve can Lancashire hope to retain 
her pride of place. Instead of doing this, her operatives 
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take holiday for month after month, flattering themselves that 
their accumulated funds will outlast their employers’ resources. 
Suppose they do; what then? Will Lancashire be in a 
better position to fight foreign competition, when those 
engaged in her staple industry, both masters and men, are 
nearly ruined? Will that state of things enable her to 
recover lost markets? These are the questions the operatives 
should seriously put to themselves. A ten per cent. reduc- 
tion of wages is, no doubt, a heavy sacrifice to submit to. 
But if it be the case that only by cheapening the cost of pro- 
duction can our cotton industry hold its own against foreign 
competition, that sacrifice, heavy as it is, would be light com- 
pared with the other alternative—the complete and irrecover- 
able ruin of all engaged in the business, 


PARTRIDGE AND Grouse Drivinc.—The enormous 
multiplication during the past twenty-five years of guns and 
fishing rods, constantly at work in the fishing and shooting 
seasons, has doubtless tended to make our game birds much 
wilder, and fish much more difficult to ensnare. Hence 
man has been obliged to improve his methods for the 
capture of these creatures jfere nature, the “ gentle art,” 
which in Walton’s time was simplicity itself, has become a 
science with no finality, and sportsmen, even with the 
improved guns ofthe period, have to resort to other methods 
than the mere walking up to their game, or finding it with the 
aid of their dogs. Grouse and partridges are each year more 
difficult to approach. After the first few days of the season 
are over, and if bags are to be filled, “driving” has to be 
resorted to. Many old-fashioned sportsmen, and especially 
persons who know but little of shooting, are in the habit 
of decrying this form of sport—indeed, they deny that it is 
worthy of the name of sport at all—averring that any duffer 
can hit birds when they are driven to him, and he is lying 
ensconced ina ditch or behind a hedge or wall, or ina regularly 
constructed and ramparted grouse-pit. To arrange the driving 
of a moor, or sections of it, according to wind and weather and 
the geography of contiguous shootings, to properly instruct 
your beaters, to plant your guns, requires good generalship ; 
and aman must bea very fair shot to kill a moiety of the birds 
he shoots at as they come by him at the rate of forty or fifty 
miles an hour, and often at a far greater rate when assisted by 
a strong wind. Similar remarks apply to partridge-driving, 
which is even a more difficult matter than that of grouse- 
driving, as the flight of the birds cannot be depended on 
nearly so much as that of grouse, and it is necessary to post 
attendants here and there with flags to modify, if possible, 
their course. If the essence of sport is pitting the skill and 
patience of man against the astuteness of his quarry, then 
surely the cry that is often raised against driving as unsports- 
manlike is not justified. Moreover, in the case of those who 
rent a moor ora manor at a pretty stiff figure, it is but natural, 
when the birds, though plentiful, are wild and hardly 
get-at-able in the ordinary way, that they should try and 
“circumyent” acertain number as a set-off to expenses or to 
send to their friends, 


GERMANY AND SPAIN. It might have been thought that 
the Spaniards would find ample scope for the exercise of 
their energics in the fight with cholera. But even the 
devastation caused by this terrible invader has not prevented 
some of them from taking part in a violent agitation against 
Germany. The real explanation of the movement is that the 
Spanish revolutionists saw in the affair of the Caroline 
Islands an opportunity for attacking the Monarchy. The 
Spanish Republic was a wretched failure; nevertheless a 
large number of Spaniards seem to be of opinion that the 
establishment of Republican institutions is necessary for the 
welfare of their country. How far they have succeeded in 
damaging the influence of the Crown by their present accu- 
sations it is hard to say ; but there can be little doubt that 
they have created a situation which might easily become 
dangerous. For the Spanish people are still the proudest 
people in Europe, and they may be guilty of any extrava- 
gance if demagogues can persuade them that the national 
honour has been outraged. It may be hoped that the German 
Government will do what it can to deprive the revolutionary 
party of all excuse for further menace. Not very long ago 
>rince Bismarck succeeded in establishing a thoroughly good 
understanding between Germany and Spain, and it was 
certainly not worth while to interrupt the friendly relations 
of the two countries for the sake of a slight material 
advantage. His action is all the more strange because the 
claim of Spain to the sovereignty over the Caroline Islands, 
even if it be not perfectly sound, is at all events considerably 
better than any that can be advanced on behalf of her for- 
midable rival. 


Cuixa Wakinc Up——The apparent sincerity of the 
Chinese Government in their new-born zeal for railway 
construction is a hopeful sign, whatever may come of it at 
present. It shows, at all events, that a powerful party must 
at last recognise the necessity, if not the expediency, of 
throwing down the barriers of exclusiveness behind which 
the Celestial race have screened themselves from contact with 
the barbarian world. China must either throw in her lot 
with the march of civilisation or get crushed in 0 fragments ; 
no other alternative is possible. But it would L2 prudent to 
wait awhile before beginning to manufacture railway material 
for the Chinese market. Mr. John Dixon perceives a glorious 
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prospect ahead ; four hundred millions of people shouting to 
England to provide them off-hand with locomotives, rails, 
and plant of all sorts. He does not mention it, but England 
would also have to supply the capital for the purchase of 
these articles, the Pekin Treasury being quite incapable of 
managing such a gigantic financial transaction except by the 
simple process of borrowing. The mandarins have already 
tasted the sweets which result, for a time, from issuing loans 
in Europe, and it would not surprise us if their sudden 
enthusiasm for railways was partly due to that incentive. 
When millions are tumbling in, some portion is pretty sure 
to stick to the fingers which handle them, particularly if 
those digits are Asiatic, and Mr. Ah Sin’s long nails would 
greatly conduce to the proceeding. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the Exclusivists are completely subdued. 
There are two parties in China as here in England, and 
although they are too dignified to squabble in a big chamber 
with all the world looking on, they have their own ways of 
replacing one set of Ministers by another. Mr. Dixon shows 
that, in the case of the little Shanghai-Woosung railway, the 
Exclusivists eventually triumphed and got rid of the line, 
although it had proved a complete success. Perhaps this 
new mania for railway construction may have a similar 
ending as soon as no more money can be extracted from 
European capitalists. 


Oysters axp Lozsrers. Gastronomists, especially 
those who are not rich enough to indulge in such exérées as 
peacocks’ brains, larks’ tongues, or even frogs’ thighs, have 
recently had their palatal anticipations pleasurably excited in 
two directions. A sound has gone forth of abundance of 
oysters at a reasonable price, and of live lobsters at next to 
nothing. Neither as yet have been fulfilled. Though oysters 
are decidedly cheaper this season in consequence of several 
good falls of spat within the last few years, and the in- 
creased care bestowed on their cultivation, the demand 
fur the “blessed bivalve” will maintain prices to a great 
extent, and were it not for the American supply they 
would probably be even higher now than ever. For 
the best kinds we can hardly look for any very consider- 
able reduction in prices, as the Whitstable grounds which 
produce them are not in themselves prolific of veal 
“natives,” which only come in with the partridges, and 
they are of too limited extent for the cultivation of “ brood” 
bought elsewhere annually by the Corporation of Dredgers 
of Whitstable, to produce a much larger supply of what are 
known in the market as “seconds.” As regards the live 
lobsters expected from Bay Chaleur, Canada, they arrived, as 
the Irishman would say, dead a few days ago, and so far the 
experiment has failed. They were shipped in salt water 
tanks, but all died before reaching London. It is thought 
that iron rust in the tanks, or some chemical action which 
took place, was the cause of death; but an experienced 
lobster handler says that it was the warmth of the water that 
killed them, and suggests the use of ice to keep it cool. But 
as both lobsters and crabs can be kept alive many days by 
placing them upon “eel grass” spread upon ice, or between 
layers of seaweed kept moistened, it is probable that the 
next experiment will be in this direction. Any way neither 
importers nor lovers of lobsters need despair, as at the outset 
many difficulties had to be overcome in the way of importing 
American oysters, which are now to be found at a very cheap 
rate onallthe fish-costers’ barrows in London or other populous 
places. The supply of lobsters in Canadian waters is practically 
inexhaustible ; and every year something like seventeen million 
tins—each tin containing two or three fair-sized fish—are 
exported. But, like the oyster, the lobster resents “tinning,” 
and though some brands are very firm, and well adapted for 
sauces and curries, the crustacean loses flavour under this 
treatment, and we shall doubly welcome him in his natural 
state. The tinning trade is said to represent an annual profit 
to Canada of three million dollars, and live lobsters would 
realise as much, and probably more, as the wholesale price is 
so low that even at very cheap retail prices they would 
realise a big profit if only a moiety of them made the passage 
across the Atlantic alive. Only a few years ago fresh lobsters 
of good size could be bought in Halifax market at a penny 
each, and they are not very much dearer now. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 


IrvinG.—This theatre will reopen this evening, September 5, at§ o'clock, with 
enry Irving; Olivia, Miss Ellen 


OLIVIA, by W.G. Wills. Dr, Primrose, Mr. 


erry, Re 5 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open Ten to Five, where Seats can be booked in 
advance, or by letter or telegram, Carriages 11,15. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE,—MR. WILSON BARRETT, 
ee 


ate and Manager—EVERY EVENING. at eight o'clock, will be 


ENACTED a new play in four acts and fourteen scen y Henry A. Jones and 
Wilson Barrett, entitled HOODMAN BLIND. New sce Messrs. W. Hann 
and 1. E. Ryan. Incidental music and overture by Mr. E Produ zed 
under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson, Barrett. x ¥ 


aa 
Barrett, E. S. Willard, C. Cooper, I. Price, G..W) 
Evans, Bernage, Elliott, &c., and George Barrett, M stl € 
Cooke, Clitherow, &c.  Prices:—Private Boxes, £1 15, to £9 95.5 St 
Circle, 6s.; Upper Boxes, 35. Box Office open from 9.30 to 3.0 x 
open at 7.30. Gherinnes atrro. Business Manager, Mr. J H.Cobbe, Morning Per- 
formance of HOODMAN BLIND,.this day, Saturday, September 3, at two. Doors 
open at 1.30. 


"THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry Street, W.—Lighted 
_ by Electricity. Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epcar Bruce, Every 
Evening at 8, Comedietta, Followed by (at9) the very successful fa I play 
in three acts, by R.C. Carton and Ceetl Raleigh, called THE GREAT PINK 
PEARL. For. cast see daily papers. Doors open at 7.49, commence at 8. Carriages 
atir. Box Office open ir tos. Seats may be booked by letter, telegram, or 


telephone (3,700). F > 
ie Business Manager and Treasurer, Mr. W. H. GRIFFITHS. 


. JAMESS HALL, PICCADILLY. 
THE COOLEST PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN LONDON. 
THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT 


f the world-famed * ; 
MoORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 


ALL THROUGH THE SUMMER. 
EVERY, NIGH’ , . and on = 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and, SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
at THREE well. 
Doors open at 2.30 and 7 
Tickets and places at Austin's Office, St. James's Hall, from 9.30 to 7. 
No fees of any uescription. 


HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s Loe eee oa 
leted a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DO - 
LERY 35, New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA TORIUM, 
and his other Great Pictures. From roto 6 Daily. One Shilling. 


NNO DOMINI, ‘‘THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY,” and 


“THE CHOSEN FIVE.” by Enwin_ Lona, R.A. These Celebrated Pictures 
with other works, are ON VIEW at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. 


Ten to six. Admission rs. 


EW ENGRAVINGS, &c., ON VIEW. 
4 MAYTIME, BastL Braviey, ; 
TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. S.E, Watter, 
NAPOLEON ON THE “ BELLEROPHON, 
THE GLOAMING. Cari HEFFNER. 
DAWN (ee anion to do.) 
THE M SSING BOATS 
FIRST DAYS OF SPRING. Isemsarrt. 
PARTING KISS. Ava ‘Tapenta. 
&e., &e,, &e. 
B.—Engravings of above on sale at lowest prices. 


N. 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
GEO. REES. 113. Strand. Corner of Savoy Street. 


Notice. —— With this Number ts dssued an EX1Ra 
Four-PaGe SUPPLEMENT, entitled “AN AMATEUR PHOTO 
GRAPHER AT THE Zoo.” 


NORWAY 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 


THE Prince of Wales left Aberdeen in the Osdorne for Norway 
on Saturday, August 22nd, having been delayed from the previous 
evening owing to bad weather. The Osdorvne crossed the North Sea 
and on Sunday reached Kolbervig village, on the large and populous 
island of Karmo, north of Stavanger. There the Osdorne first 
stopped, and despatched a boat to the shore with telegrams for 
home, and several Norwegian yachts put out to inspect the 
vessel. Kobbervig is one of the largest villages in Karmo. 
Its population lives chiefly by the herring fishery. The island is 
nearly flat, and is tolerably well cultivated at places, but consists 
chiefly of muddy marsh and poor pasture land, being almost entirely 
destitute of trees. It contains numerous barrows, or ancient burial 
places, which have yielded relics of considerable antiquarian 
interest. From Kobbervig the Prince coasted northwards to 
the Hardanger Fjord. Entering this, the Osborne steamed 
the entire length, and passing into the Sor Fjord dropped 
anchor at Odde, a favourite starting place with tourists for the 
numerous excursions which are to be made in the neighbourhood. 
On Monday the Prince took a trip to a picturesque lake—the San- 
denvand, and to a magnificent glacier, the Buarbre, the foot of which 
is only 700 feet above the Sandenvand. This glacier is noted for the 
steady advance which it is making—a perfect railroad speed for 
glacier travelling. Thus in 1870, a progress of 260 feet was made, 
while the following year a distance of twelve feet was covered in one 
week. One of our sketches shows the Osborne at anchor off Odde, 
with the Folge Fond towering above her. The Folge Fond is an 
enormous mass of ice and snow some thirty-five to forty miles in 
length, and from seven to fifteen miles in width, covering the moun- 
tainous plateau which rises between the Hlardanger, the Aakre, and 
the Sor Fjords. The mountain is at its highest at the end of the 
Sor Fjord, over which it towers to a perpendicular height of 5,420 
feet. In the foreground of the sketch is the pier where the lrince 
of Wales first landed on Norwegian soil. Our other sketches depict 
the Prince of Wales witnessing some seine-net fishing in the 
Sandevand, some peasants rowing’ round the Osborne at Odde, and 
sketch portraits of the two Norwegian pilots, Christian Larsen and 
Jens Langlars. 


THE ROYAL BETROTHAL IN DENMARK 


PRINCE WALDEMAR, whose betrothal to the eldest daughter of 
the Due de Chartres has just been announced, is the youngest son of 
the King and Queen of Denmark. He was born on October 27th, 
1858, and is consequently nearly twenty-seven years of age. He is 
the Sailor Prince of the Danish Royal family, and holds the rank of 
First Lieutenant in the Danish Navy. His flancce, the Princess 
Marie Amelie Francoise Héléne d’Orleans, was born at Ham, in 
England, on January 13th, 1865, and is therefore just twenty. ‘The 
Prince and Princess it is stated first met during the Duke's 
tour in Northern Europe last year, when he visited Copenhagen. 
‘The betrothal was announced last month at a family dinner at 
Gmunden, and the ceremony is to be formally celebrated at the 
Royal Residence of Frederiksborg on September 7th, the birthday 
of the Queen of Denmark. There will be a family rée/on on the 
occasion, as the Czar and Czarina, the King and Queen of Greece, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland are to be present. Our portraits are from 
photographs ; that of Prince Waldemar by E, Ilohlenberg, and 
that of Princess Marie d’Orleans by Numa Blanc Fils, Paris. 

THE IMPERIAL MEETING AT KREMSIER 

RARELY has an Imperial meeting been conducted with se much 
pomp and ceremony as has the recent visit of the Czar of Russia to the 
Emperor of Austria at Kremsier, This little town we have already 
described and illustrated, so that we may say at once that the 
Czar and Czarina arrived there on August 25th. ‘The Emperor 
of Austria had met them some stations before at Hullein, and 
the Empress of Austria was in waiting for her guests on the 
platform at Kremsier. The whole route to the Archbishop’s Palace 
—which had been transformed into a Royal residence for the time 
being—was lined with troops of all arms, and was gaily decorated 
throughout, a triumphal arch having been erected near the station, and 
the market-place being ornamented with obelisks of flowers and corn. 
The two Emperors drove off to the palace in a carriage by them- 
selves, their wives following in another. The Czar, who was in 
Austrian uniform out of compliment to his host, is said to have 
grown much stouter, notwithstanding that he vigorously combats 
this tendency to obesity by walking more than ten miles a day, and by 
limiting himself tu a single daily meal, save a cup of tea 
morning and evening, After luncheon the two Emperors had a 
private interview, then followed the inevitable State banquet; a 
theatrical performance winding up the evening. 

Next day, the Emperors went for a hunting excursion to the 
neighbouring forest, the Ftirstenwald, the young princes  re- 
maining behind, but the Grand Duke Vladimir joining the 
party. Three hundred bucks had been driven over-night 
into an enclosure, and were turned out to furnish sport. 
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PRINCE WALDEMAR, YOUNGEST SON OF THE 
KING OF DENMARK 


Born October 27, 1858 


PRINCESS MARIE AMELIE D’ORLEANS, ELDEST DAUGHTER 
OF THE DUC DE CHARTRES 


Born January 13, 1865 


THE DANISH ROYAL BETROTHAL 


THE “OSBORNE” LEAVING ABERDEEN 


a 


a 


enh eee a HOE KOBBERVIG, THE FIRST PLACE STOPPED AT IN NORWAY 


THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO NORWAY 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. SYDNEY P, HALL 
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THE CZAR AND THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA PASSING THE TRIUMPHAL 
OBELISKS, KREMSIER 


Y STATION, KREMSIER 


KREMSIER, AUSTRIA 


MEETING BETWEEN THE IMPERIAL FAMILIES AT THE RAILWA 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS AT 
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The Czar made a good bag, and the game, including twenty- 
seven Royal bucks, was spread outside the tent where the 
Royal party lunched. During luncheon a fanfare of hunting horns 
played, and some singers, hidden among the trees, answered with 
hunting songs. Returning to the palace in the evening, the 
Emperors attended another State banquet, and Jater, the Czar and 
Czarina left for Kief; the Emperor of Austria went on to Pilsen ; 
and Kremsier was left to its natural quietude. 


THE ARREST OF BRITISH TOURISTS AT 
FRANKFORT 


On Friday, August 21st, four English gentlemen and a lady—Mr. 
R. G. Glover, of the War Office ; Mr. Robert T. Wragg, solicitor ; 
Mr. William Wimble, architect ; and Major Charles Harding and his 
daughter—who were staying at Homburg, went for a day’s visit to 
Frankfort. While lunching at the Café Casino, opposite the Frank- 
firter Hof, Mr. Wimble was informed that two gentlemen in the 
entrance wished to speak to him. These proved to be two German 
detectives, who, after comparing a photographic portrait in their 
possession with Mr. Wimble (the photograph showed a man of 
sixty, Mr. Wimble is only thirty-seven), arrested him, and dis- 
regarding his request to be taken before the Consul, with whom he 
was acquainted, took him with the rest of the party to the 
Central Police Station, Subsequently they were conveyed 
separately to the City Prison, and while Mr. Wimble was 
being walked there by a police officer he fortunately met Mr. 
W. DD. Freshfield, a London solicitor, to whom—despite 
the efforts of the police officer to keep him quiet—he shouted 
out that he and four other British subjects had been arrested, and 
were being conveyed to prison, Mr. Freshfield at once called on 
the Vice-Consul, Mr. Goldbeck, who was in charge in the absence 
of the Consul-General, Mr. Oppenheimer. Mr. Goldbeck was out, 
but a letter detailing the circumstances was left for him. Mean- 
while the unfortunate tourists had been all taken to prison, where 
for some hours they were confined in separate cells, utterly ignorant 
of each other’s fate or of the crime for which they were sutfering, 
Major Harding being refused permission to say good-bye to his 
daughter. Protestation was of no effect, the pocket-books, purses, 
and jewellery of the unfortunate gentlemen were taken from 
them, and to their inquiries as to the charge on which they were 
arrested, the only reply vouchsafed was, ‘You will see.” At 
1o p.M. Mr. Goldbeck arrived, and an hour later the prisoners were 
released—apparently without a word of apology. On returning to 
Homburg next day they found that the Frankfort police had paid 
a visit to their rooms at the hotel, and had ransacked their luggage, 
being eventually heard to admit that they had ‘‘ made a mistake.” 
The German Press has treated the whole outrage with characteristic 
coolness, and as yet, though the Prussian Government is stated to 
be prepared ‘‘to give the insulted travellers every satisfaction,” 
no public reparation has been announced by the authorities, 


NOTES FROM THE CANARY ISLANDS 
See next page 


TORPEDO OPERATIONS AT CORFU 


WE recently illustrated the Mediterranean fleet entering Corfu 
Harbour, and now depict some torpedo and mining operations 
which were carried out during the last month under the direction of 
Lieutenant Jackson, torpedo lieutenant of the A/exandra, Lines of 
observation, electro-contact, and electro-mechanical mines were first 
laid down, and experiments were tried with blowing charges to test 
the accuracy of firing arrangements against the steamboats of the 
squadron, 

During one night a combined attack of torpedo boats was made 
against the squadron, who plied their electric lights to discover them 
—a boat that had been one minute under the light was considered 
out of action. 

The defensive mining operations were succeded by destruction of 
a dummy mine field, by “creeping” and ‘‘ sweeping” for the 
cables, &c. These operations consist of grappling for the mines 
and then exploding charges of gun cotton against anything caught. 

“Counter mining” was also resorted to, viz.: exploding large 
mines being drupped for the purpose, and so clearing a channel. 

The practical experience thus obtained by both officers and men 
is of course invaluable, and worth any amount of theory in the 
lecture room. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER IN ABYSSINIA 


THESE photographs, by Mr. J. M. Narick of Suakim, Soudan, 
further continue the series of pictures of men and manners in 
Abyssinia. This week they refer more to the social side of the 
Abyssinians, and in our illustrations we show a family dinner, the 
fare probably consisting of a morsel of mutton or goat’s flesh, 
drowned ina sloughof butter, onions, and red pepper(the Abyssinians 
even like their bread and butter devilled). Into this mass each in 
turn dips a piece of bread, which is soft, and adapted for absorbing 
gravy. If aguest be present, the host and hostess generously crams 
his or her mouth with the tit bits of the meal. The liquor is ordi- 
narily a species of beer, but it is not etiquette to drink until the 
master of the house has taken his fill. The food is eooked by a cook- 
handmaiden, who is shown serving the dish to the company. 
Another illustration depicts a very different kind of repast—a raw- 
flesh banquet, one of the greatest treats which can be given to the 
Abyssinian soldier. Bruce, the traveller, horrified his countrymen 
by his description of this custom, and got roundly scoffed at for his 
stories of cutting offsteaks from alivecow. Nevertheless, at the present 
day, raw-meat feasts arenone theless practised than then. When all the 
guests are assembled the animals are slaughtered, and within three 
minutes the choicest morsels of raw meat, of the fattest, are brought 
‘in palpitating for the chief and those of high rank. Knives are 
handed round to all, and each cuts himselfa large piece from the 
part offered him. 72/—anglic? mead—is usually the accompanying 
beverage, as this is the universally favourite liquor of the Abyssinians, 
who drink enormous quantities. The server of /¢7 to a man of rank 
must bea quick intelligentcup-bearer. He must watch the least glance 
of his chief’s eye to see if there is anyone whom he should especially 
serve, and he must have the tact to serve them ina way not to 
offend the pride of rank of any, which when there are many strangers 
is a difficult task, 

The laws of Abyssinia are mainly to be found in the Atha Negust, 
which Mr. Plowden remarks is a very bad translation of 
Justinian, The Abyssinians never make a new law, as with their 
usual superstition and obstinacy they ascribe to this book a Divine 
or sacred authority. Thus when a case is before the judges they 
say; ‘Let us hear what the Atha Negust says;” it is opened 
solemnly, and the first passage which can be found bearing at all on 
the subject is read and acted upon, all other considerations being 
disregarded. Our illustration represents a couple of disputants 
arguing before a Ras or chief. On the occasion of a lawsuit, both 
parties, accuser and accused, must find security or be chained during 
the continuance of the suit, and afterwards the loser must 
again find security on all the points for which he may be condemned, 
his antagonist finding a person to be his fellow, Also he must hand 
over a certain amount according to the importance of the case to the 
judges, who get no other pay beyond the numerous presents which 
they receive on all hands, 


AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AT TIIE ZOO 
See pages 269 ef segy. 
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“ FIRST PERSON SINGULAR” 
Mr. Davin Curistre Murray’s New Story, illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 273. 


ON THE TRAMP 


GIVEN fine weather, a pretty country, and a congenial companion, 
there are few more enjoyable ways of spending a holiday than 
“tramping it.” There isa complete absence from worrying over 
time-tables of road, river, or rail, the day’s journey can be made 
long or short, according to fancy ; a halt can be called wherever a 
“spot to linger by ” is found ; while an uninteresting stretch can be. 
hurried over by a timely spurt. There is no dread of luggage going 
astray, as the pedestrian carries his little all on his back, while he is 
continually making new discoveries of unexplored country districts, 
of quaint villages, of unknown trout streams, and of a thousand-and- 
one picturesque spots unknown to the ordinary tourist. : 

Then again, the queer folk must be taken into considera- 
tion—some of them professional rather than amateur tramps— 
whom he meets, and with whom he exchanges ideas—more. be 
it said, as a rule, to his amusement than to his instruction. 
Moreover, the curious legends and folk-lore which he picks up, with, 
perhaps, more solid curiosities in the shape of a bit of china or an 
old engraving, all combine to make up the charm ofa walking tour, 
and to cause the holiday trotter at the end of his fortnight’s tramp to 
look upon the train back to town as an avenging Nemesis of 
civilisation. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE INVENTIONS 

EXHIBITION 
See page 263. 
Norr,—We omitted to acknowledge the name of Mr. H. W. 


Macdonald as the photographer from whose photographs were 
taken our illustrations of Salt Lake City in No 821. 


Mr, GLADSTONE arrived with the Swedcam in the Moray Firth on 
Tuesday, and before landing at Fort George Ferry, addressed the 
crew in a farewell speech, thanking them and Sir Thomas Brassey 
most cordially for all that had been done to make the voyage 
pleasant and safe. He took the train to Aberdeen, ev route to 
Fasque, Kincardineshire, the seat of his eldest brother, Sir Thomas 
Gladstone, a staunch Conservative, to whom he is paying a brief 
visit. He was warmly cheere at the stations along the line. Mr. 
Gladstone’s own account of himself, given to the Lord Provost of 
Aberdeen, was, “I am still a little hoarse, but am extremely well.” 
Combining a compliment to the nation which he had left with one 
to that which he was rejoining, he described the Norwegians as ‘‘a 
very nice people, and very much like the Scotch.” 

THe Great ELecrorAL CAMPAIGN, preceding the decisive 
contest throughout the United Kingdom in November, has begun in 
good earnest with Lord Hartington’s address to the new constituency 
of the Rossendale division of North Lancashire, for which he isa 
candidate. At the opening of a Liberal Club at Waterfoot he made 
a vigorous party speech, defending himself and his former colleagues, 


- and criticising the parliamentary action of the Conservatives and the 


programme of the new Government, of which, as expounded by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, he said that it contains absolutely no legisla- 
tion. Lord Hartington’s own programme to be carried out if the 
Liberals return to office consisted of two items, Land Law Reform 
and Local Self-Government. The former he defined to be the 
removal of those restrictions which are placed by our laws, and 
the remains of feudalism, upon the disposal of land by its owners, 
and which had not been removed by Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act, 
though he admitted the principle of that measure to be “‘ excellent.” 
At the same time, and with an obvious reference to certain proposals 
recently made by Mr. Chamberlain among others, Lord Hartington 
entered a provisional protest against the scheme for arbitrarily and 
forcibly redistributing the land among a larger number of persons 
than those who at present own it. As regards local self-government, 
he wished to simplify it, and to increase its power where it exists, 
and to organise itin a similar way where it does not exist, vesting in 
a single elective body in every district the powers now exercised by 
a number of them. Lord Hartington concluded with a spirited 
declaration that Mr, Parnell’s scheme of a separate and indepen- 
dent legislation for Ireland was wholly inadmissible, and with the 
prediction that on this question party differences would be obliterated, 
and a practically united Parliament and country would impose a 
firm and decided veto upon proposals fatal and mischievous to the 
integrity of the Empire, and the prosperity of its people. 

ADDRESSING on Tuesday the Liberals of the little Yorkshire town 
from which he derives his title, the Marquis of Ripon spoke hope- 
fully of the prospects of his party at the General Election, and 
bantered the Conservatives in a tone rather unusual for so generally 
serious a statesman. He charged some of his political opponents 
with encouraging the farmers to expect a return to protection, which 
the Conservative leaders found themselves compelled to repudiate 
and he told a story, which was at least amusing, of a candidate, not 
named, for a county constituency who, addressing its electors the 
other day, made the two frank admissions : ‘‘I should have liked to 
have said something about the duty on corn, but I have heard from 
London that I must not talk about it.” 

AN EXPRESSION OF DEEP REGRET that Sir Charles Warren has 
been superseded was embodied in a resolution moved by Sir T. F. 
Buxton, and carried unanimously, at a meeting of the South 
African Committee and of the Committee of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, presided over by Sir W. M‘Artbur, M.P. A letter was 
read from Mr, W. E. Forster, M.P. (who is seriously indisposed) 
in which he said that he greatly feared the undoing of the good 
which Sir C., Warren’s mission had effected, and that much 
unnecessary expense would hereafter have to he incurred to set 
matters right again. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND is succeeded in the Financial Secretaryship 
of the Treasury by Sir Matthew White Ridley, one of the members 
for North Northumberland, who was Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department during the last two years of Lord Beacons- 
field’s government, and was at one time spoken of as a probable 
Conservative candidate for the Speakership. 

FOLLOWING in this respect the example of his predecessor at the 
Tome Office, Sir Richard Cross has appointed a working collier 
Inspector of Mines for the county of Durham. 

A Civit List PENSION of 1o00/, has been conferred on the four 
sisters of the famous artist, the late John Leech. 

THE RECURRENCE or IRISH OUTRAGE, anticipated on the 
expiry of the Crimes Act, has begun with sufficient intensity to make 
the prospect for the coming winter alarming. In North Kerry 
cattle have been houghed, and their owners made by main force to 
swear that they would cease to work for some person obnoxious to 
the ‘‘moonlighters,” Threats of death have been used to intimidate 
process-servers and tenants who paid their rents, Refusals to pay 
rents, even where they have been reduced by the Land Court, are 
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becoming once more frequent. The Bank of Ireland having 
declined to make certain advances for the resuscitation of the 
Munster Bank, its financial position was attacked in vindictive news- 
paper articles, causing a run upon it for gold in Tipperary. At 
Mullinavat, in Kilkenny, some of the tenants having refused to pay 
the rents claimed by the Land Court, a bailiff was sent to serve 
notices of ejectment, and was supported by a force of police. The 
chapel bell rang out a tocsin, and a mob, assembling from all parts, was 
so formidable and violent that the service of the writs was abandoned, 
though under any circumstances it would have been impossible, as, be- 
fore the rioters had proceeded to the last extremities, it was discovered 
that, by some mischance, the writs had been left behindin Dublin. A 
misleading account of this episode in the proceedings having appeared 
in the .Nationalist newspapers, Lord Carnarvon directed his secre- 
tary to write a letter to Captain Hamilton, the agent of the ejecting 
landowners, severely censuring him for allowing the bailiffs to pro- 
ceed to the scene of action without the writs, and blaming him for 
the apparent triumph of mob law. The letter was not sent to 
Captain Hamilton direct, but to the Press, and it was in a news- 
paper that he first read it, Captain Hamilton gives what seems to 
be the conclusive reply, that the chief rioting had taken place before 
it was discovered that the bailiff had not the writs in his possession. 

Lorp CARNARVON’S cunciliatory acts and words do not seem in 
the least to have mollified the Nationalist leaders. At the many 
meetings which the National League is holding to excite the people 
in view of the General Election the language used is, if possible, 
more violent than ever. At one of them Mr. Redmond, M.P., 
laughed at Lord Carnarvon for believing that the Irish could be gut 
round by what he called “6 soft-sawder ” and ‘‘fine talk.” The 
Irish people, he said, ‘‘ were not to be humbugged ; and, whether 
they had to deal with the tyrant Spencer or a mealy-mouthed 
scheming man like Lord Carnarvon,” their free Parliament they 
were determined to have. 

Av A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE DUBLIN CORPORATION the 
freedom of the city has, with some pomp and ceremony, been 
bestowed on Dr. O'Doherty, one of the forty-six men convicted 
some time ago of treason felony, and sentenced to penal servitude. 
At the same meeting it was resolved to name after the famous Irish 
revolutionist, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a new street which is being 
opened in Dublin. 

On Tugspay in Dublin at a banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
to the members of the Irish parliamentary party, for the Crown, su 
many years surmounting the dais, was substituted a harp and sham- 
rocks. Referring to the toast, ‘* Ireland as a Nation,” Mr. Parnell 
replied to Lord Hartington’s declaration, given above, that all 
political parties would unite to reject the Repeal of the Union. He 
said that if it was rejected, Ireland would have to be governed as a 
Crown Colony without any parliamentary representation, and that 
this would simply lead to the concession of a Constitution similar to 
that which is enjoyed, with the good-will of England, by each and 
all of the larger colonies. Referring to the outrages in Kerry, 
already mentioned, he counselled moderation, and represented them 
as producing enormous evil to the cause of Irish nationality. At the 
same time he and those whom he addressed must do what in them 
lay to shield the helpless tillers of the soil from extermination and 
banishment during the coming winter. 

Our OBITUARY includes the death, in his fifty-second year, of 
Mr. Sidney Locock, Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinay and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Brazil, fourth son of the late Sir 
Charles Locock, the distinguished physician; in his seventy-sixth 
year, of Sir James Walker, from 1868 to 1871 Governor of the 
Bahama Islands ; in his forty-fifth year, of Lieutenant-Colonel C. EF. 
Terrott, commanding the Ist Battalion of the Manchester Regiment, 
who, while with the Shropshire Light Infantry, served in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882; of the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, 


“Fellow of Lincoln College and Vicar of St. Michael, Oxford, 


favourably known in literature as the author of several works 
descriptive of Scandinavian countries, as an historian of German 
literature, and asthe translator of Becker’s ‘*Gallus und Charicla ;”’ 
in his eighty-first year, of the Rev. W. J. Farnham, Bishop 
Stortford, Scholar and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, an 
early friend of Cardinal Newman, whose ‘‘ Parochial Sermons ” he 
edited, and the translator and annotator of Chrysostom’s ‘* Homilies 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians ;” in his sixty-seventh year, of Mr. 
Alfred Bigge, from 1854, when Brighton was first incorporated, to 
1884 its respected Stipendiary Magistrate; suddenly, at Criell, 
Perthshire, in his forty-ninth year, of the Rev. Anthony Steel, 
Senior Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; of Mr. Thomas Thornycroft, the sculptor ; at the advanced 
age of ninety, of Mr. William Dilke, of Chichester, uncle of Sir 
Charles Dilke ; at the age of eighty-five, of Hugh Brown, ‘‘the 
Ayrshire Poet,” originally a hand-loom weaver, and afterwards for 
forty years a village schoolmaster, whose first noticeable poem, on the 
death of Lord Byron, appeared sixty years since. In later life 
he was dependent on the bounty of his friends, one of whom having 
brought his claim under the notice of Mr, Gladstone received in 
answer to the appeal a cheque for 50/. 


THE performance of As You Like Jt at Stratford-on-Avon on 
Saturday last proved to be the most brilliant success yet achieved 
in connection with the SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL Theatre, No 
doubt the popularity of Miss Mary Anderson and the public 
curiosity to see that graceful actress in a part so captivating as 
Rosalind had not less to do with the brilliant aspect of the neat and 
brilliant little house at the rise of the curtain than the reverence of 
the spectator for the poet and the sacred associations of the place. 
But it is in vain to deny that a performance of one of the most 
imaginative of Shakespeare’s plays, given amidst the scenes of his 
early and later life, and almost within a stone’s throw of the very 
spot where the predilections of his youth induced him to settle 
down for the remainder of his days, was invested with a peculiar 
charm. Mr. Flower and his fellow-townswomen who have stood 
by the Memorial through good and evil report have at last their 
reward. Success, according to the proverb, has a habit of 
succeeding. Saturday’s experience will be repeated, and it is more 
than probable that the time is at hand when our most distinguished 
actors and actresses will feel a pride in going down to Stratford on 
fit and proper occasions to take part in Shakespearian celebrations 
worthy of the name. 

As to Saturday’s performance, we could hardly give it with truth 
this high praise, Miss Anderson’s Rosalind was interesting, as it 
was certain to be. We doubt, indeed, if she has ever been seen to 
more advantage than in the doublet and hose—if high buff boots 
worn over claret-coloured trunks may come under that designation. 
By the way, we may here remark that the word ‘‘ hose” had in 
Elizabethan days a wider application to coverings of the lower 
limbs than it possesses in these times, so that it is not quite certain 
that Rosalind’s ‘‘ hose” were not, after all, gaiters—if not high 
boots. In all the lighter passages Miss Anderson’s genuine 
youthful vivacity was full of charm; but after her wont she fails 
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somewhat in her attempt to reach a more serious vein. Mr. Forbes 
Robertsun’s Orlando was something wanting in passionate 
sincerity. Among the best of the other impersonations were 
Mr. Bellington’s Audrey and Mr. J. S. Taylor’s Touchstone. 

Harbour Lights is to be the title of Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s 
new romantic drama at the ADELPHI. Its production is postponed 
for the present. As we have already announced, realistic scenes of 
life in the navy—not as the late Mr. T. P. Cooke knew it, but as it 
is in these days of torpedo boats, ironclads, and monitors—are to be 
the great feature of the piece, The cause of the indefinite post- 
ponement is the unexpectedly permanent success of the revival of 
Arrah-na- Pogue, which, thanks to the intrinsic merits of that preity 
drama, the admirable acting, and the careful setting, seems more 
than likely to run for the remainder of the season. 

Although matters have not yet assumed a very definite form we 
believe that there is foundation for the report that Covent 
GARDEN Theatre is destinel to be demolished in order to furnish 
space for an extension of the adjacent market; and that HER 
Majesty’s, if not doomed to pass away, is likely to assume a 
wholly new function. 

Though Never Zoo Late to Mend is still in the bills of DRuRY 
Lang, the preparations for Messrs. Pettitt and Harris’s new drama 
are going busily on, The piece, which is to be known by the title 
of Human Nature, is likely to be produced about the middle of 
next month, 

The Lyceum Theatre, redecorated and hung throughout with 
curtains of amber silk, re-opens this evening. The holiday of Mr. 
Irving, Miss Terry, and their associates has been unusually brief. 
It will be observed that they have not been away this year on their 
customary provincial tour. The reason of this is simply the inex- 
haustible popularity of Mr. Wills’s Ol/e‘a—a beautiful play which 
could hardly. be conceived to be more beautifully acted. Miss 
Ellen Terry’s impersonation must ever live in the memory of play- 
goers as coming perhaps nearer to an ideally perfect rendering of a 
put distinguished by grace, tenderness, and pathos than anything 
that this, or probably any other, generation of playgoers has 
witnessed, 


a 
THE CANARY ISLANDS 


Tue Canary Islands can scarcely be said to have ever been 
discovered, for under the names of the Fortunate Islands, Garden 
of the Hesperides, and Isles of the Blest they have been alluded to 
by Homer, Hesiod, Pliny, and other classical authors. Little 
attention was given to them in more modern times. They seem to 
have lapsed from the memory of the civilised world until they were 
conquered and taken possession of by Spain in 1402, The tale 
relating how the simple-minded inhabitants were oppressed, ill- 
treated, and abused, is one of the saddest in history. Such was the 
energy of the bigoted conquerors that soon after the conquest the 
noble Guanches, as a distinct race, ceased to exist ; but as the 
Spaniards of the islands to-day are finer in physique than those of 
the Peninsula, possessing also many generous qualities and a greater 
liberality of character, it is evident that all Guanche blood has not 
yet entirely died out. 

The islands are volcanic in formation, and are all more or less 
seamed by deep gorges—éarrancos they are called—which make 
travelling difficult and laborious, In the islands of Tenerife, Gran 
Canaria, and Lanzarote there are a few miles of road, but in the 
other four islands there is no track which can be designated by that 
title. Mules, donkeys, and horses are the beasts of burden, 
replaced in the two eastern islands, Lanzarote and Fuerteventura, 
by the camel, Canary birds still abound in the Archipelago, but 
are most plentiful in the island of Hierro, where flocks of thousands 
may be disturbed at any'moment around the cisterns, Their song, 
ina wild state, is exquisitely sweet, far more melodious, and with 
less of the metallic tone, than have the cage-birds. The 
canary bird is naturally brownish-grey in colour, with a pale 
yellow breast, having altogether rather a dingy appearance. 
The archipelago abounds in features of interest. ‘The five 
western islands are rich in scenery, at parts wild with fearful 
precipices, or smiling in gradual slopes, cultivated with vines, 
maize, potatoes, tobacco, and sugar. On the higher levels luxuriant 
ferns and mosses form a pleasing undergrowth in forests of pines, 
gigantic laurels, and sweet-smelling myrtles. The scenery in the 
centre of Palma, around the great crater, the Caldera, is particularly 
magnificent and sublime. The interior of Gran Canaria is rugged 
and wild, gigantic monoliths and jagged volcanic peaks making the 
scenery picturesque and impressive. Amongst such stern surround- 
ings, at a height of 3,850 feet above the sea level, lies the interesting 
troglodyte village of Artenara, The caves, which are artificial, are 
square, well shaped, and dry, and are now some 237 in number, 
with an average of five inhabitants to each. The precipices of 
Hierro, 4,000 feet perpendicular, are awe-inspiring, whilst the 
prodigious luxuriance and exquisite scenery of the island of Gomera 
are its most striking features. The two islands nearer to the African 
coast are flatter than those of the western division, and abound in 
large tracts of land, where in good, that is rainy, seasons, immense 
quantities of grain are produced. The eight or nine craters in the 
south of Lanzarote, called incorrectly the Burning AZountain, are 
by no means extinct, and here, over considerable areas of ground, 
potatoes and eggs can be readily cooked by merely placing them 
about a foot deep in the soil. 

Though all linked together as a Province of Spain, each island 
has its marked peculiarities of scenery and vegetation as well as 
distinct traits, habits, and accent of speech in its inhabitants. No 
venomous or noxious animals are found in any of the islands, and 
the people are remarkably quiet, contented, and law-abiding, as 
well as being hospitable. For a camping-out expedition there can 
hardly be found a country more suitable or pleasure-giving. 

Tenerife is the best known of the seven inhabited islands 
forming the group, and the centre of interest as of locality on the 
island isthe Peak. This volcano, though not so high as many famous 
mountains, is, perhaps, more imposing than any other, for standing 
alone in the sea, it rears its 12,200 feet of altitude direct from the 
sea level without any intervening ground to dwarf the effect. Our 
view of the Peak is taken from the south of the island, on the 
Caiiadas, from which point only is the terminating crater pro- 
minently visible. Imagine a low-rimmed basin, with an inverted 
soda-water tumbler placed in the centre, and some idea is obtained 
of the structure of the Peak of Tenerife, The basin—the Cafiadas 
—is the old crater at an elevation of 7,000 feet, whose vast dimen- 
sions, some eight miles in diameter, can scarcely be rivalled except 
in the moon. From this gigantic crater have flowed the various 
lava streams which at different periods have devastated the island, 
The inverted tumbler standing in the centre of this basin is the 
actual sugar-loaf, or culminating part of the Peak. The crater at 
the top is small, only some 300 feet in diameter, and about 60 feet 
deep, the ground being hot, moist, and full of small holes and 
cracks, from which acidulated vapours and steam break forth. 
Beautiful growths of sulphur crystals bedeck the ground of the 
interior, which at the north-eastern and northern sides is so hot as 
to be unpleasant for walking even when wearing thick-soled boots, 
The somewhat triangular white patch seen on the side of the sugar- 
loaf is not snow, but white pumice-stone. A single species of shrub 
—the retama, Cy/isus nudigenus—grows in the Catiadas, and for 
some distance up the higher portion of the Peak. 

The most peculiar production of the islands is the Dragon tree 
(Draceno draco). This is not to be compared to our forest trees, 
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for in reality it is merely a gigantic vegetable, a kind of enormous 
asparagus stalk, with a wonderful power of vitality and a remark- 
able slowness of growth. The leaves are long, narrow, and sword- 
like, and the resinous exudation from the trunk formed the dragon’s 
blood of commerce, and seems to have been employed by the 
ancient Guanches for preserving their dead. The most famous 
specimen of this interesting vegetable has recently died of old age, 
and has been removed. It stood in the garden of the Marquesa 
de Sausal at Orotava, and after serving for Druidical purposes 
amongst the Guanches for centuries, was used by the Spaniards in 
1493 as a chapel for Holy Mass—it being then hollow—and has 
since been visited by Humboldt and every other traveller to 
Tenerife. The largest specimen now extant is that of which we 
give an illustration. It stands just outside the gates of the cemetery, 
at the little steep village of Icod del Alto, and for age would almost 
compare with the late famous tree of Orotava. From the neigh- 
bouring village of Icod de los Vinos is obtainable the most majestic 
view of the Peak that the Island of Tenerife affords. From this 
side, however, the culminating crater is not visible, the mountain 
seeming to terminate in a point. 

The well-to-do houses of the islands are Moorish in architecture, 
with few or no windows opening on the streets, but having the 
rooms arranged around an interior square or fatzo. Sometimes 
there isan elaborate wooden balcony running the length of the 
house, and overhanging the street. Such is the case at Don 
Juan Guardia’s house in the Villa de Orotava, of which 
we give an illustration. It is composed of such well-seasoned 
carved wood as to suggest the 
material being wrought iron. With doubtful taste the balcony 
has recently been painted green and white, picked out with yellow. 
The doorways of some of the old houses are carved in stone, being 
highly suggestive of the influence of the Moors. Such an entrance 
is that to a house in Laguna—an inland town of Tenerife—which is 
represented in the illustration. We also give a view of the church of 
Valverde, the capital of Hierro. The church is situated 1,750 fect 
above the sea. Its mosque-like dome is curiously painted in vivid 
blue and brick-red streaks. ‘The interior of the editice is plain, the 
walls heing adorned with several roughly-painted sacred subjects by 
Machin, a native artist. Hierro is famous for having been selected 
by Cardinal Richelieu in 1634 as the meridian of the world. 

The pursuits of the Canarians are almost solely agricultural. 
Cochineal used to be the most valuable crop, but owing to the 
aniline dyes having reduced its value from 55, per pound to 9d. or 
1od., it is no longer remunerative. Cereals, sugar, maize, tobacco, 
and wine now occupy the attention of the inhabitants, Oxen are 
the animals chiefly employed for agricultural purposes, and we give 
an illustration of an oxen cart used for bringing tobacco-leaves or 


sugar-cane from the fields. 
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One of the most ably and eloquently-written studies of General 
Gordon’s character which has yet been published appears in this 
month’s Fortnightly, under the title, ‘‘ The Youngest of the Saints.” 
The writer is **Lucas Malet,” who has brought to the task a rare 
combination of enthusiasm and discrimination.—Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
in “Councils and Comedians,” treats of the history of the relations 
which have existed from century to century between the Roman 
Catholic Church and players. The behaviour of the French clergy 
to Moliére’s remains he attributes entirely to Monseigneur Harlay, 
who, with others, was annoyed by the bitter satire directed 
against the clergy in Tartuff2.—The Hon. Mrs. F, Jeune handles 
with much tact a delicate question in ‘Saving the Innocents.” 

The Contemporary opens with an article by Dr. W. H. Russell, 
who asks in pure bewilderment, ‘‘ Why Did We Depose Ismail ? si 
He denounces strongly the measures which withdrew into private 
life the ex-Khédive, He defends that prince from much of the reckless 
vilification of which he has been a victim.—Mr. Charles Marvin 
writes well on a question which he thoroughly understands, when 
he enunciates ‘A Short, Plain Policy for Afghanistan.” He would 
establish an Anglo-Afghan frontier cordon, under the control of 
English officers, as most likely to hinder a Russian advance farther 
into Afghanistan.—In Mr. Healy's paper, ‘‘ The Advance Towards 
Home Rule,” there is a not unnatural tone of exultation, while 
he discusses a problem which, in his view, is ripe for settlement. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution to this month’s Marfonal 
Review is “* My Lecturing Tour in England,” by Arminius Vambéry. 
This gentleman was delighted with the warmth of the reception 
accorded to him. He was fairly driven home to Buda-Pesth by the 
strain imposed upon his energies by British hospitality. Continental 
scoffers he is good enough to think ‘have greatly underrated the 
strength and power of the nation of shopkeepers.” —Commander 
Lovett Cameron speculates in an interesting fashion on ‘‘ The Future 
of the Soudan.” This country may be won for civilisation if 
vigorously taken in hand by a company composed of men of the 
type of those who have helped to found the Free State of the Congo. 

In the North American Review ‘‘ Ouida” gives to the world her 
ideas onthe ‘Tendencies of English Fiction.” She sees nothing 
but decadence in our literature, corresponding to a decline in our 
Imperial greatness. The late “ Hugh Conway” she singles out for 
special attack, and can find no good thing to say about either Called 
Back ot A Family Affair. Of the English dourgeors, whom she 
holds largely responsible for our deficiencies, she speaks with un- 
measured contempt.—Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in“ The Great 
Psychical Opportunity,” warmly advocates the cause of Spiritualism ; 
but still sadly laments that ‘‘the Darwin of the science of the soul 
is yet to be.” 

‘A new serial by Mr. Henry James, 
Casamassima,” opens the A//antec Monthly. 


entitled ‘‘The Princess 
It promises well, 


—Mr. §S. J. Barrow describes amusingly in ‘A Diplomatic 
Episode” an attempt made by enterprising Americans to annex the 
Their failure 


island of Alto Velo, off the coast of San Domingo. 
was entirely due to revelations contained in sixteenth-century maps. 
—-We can congratulate Miss Angelina Teal on the humour and 
charm of her short story ‘‘Mining fora Mastodon.” 

The frontispiece of the Awglish Illustrated Magazine is a fine 
engraving, by C. Streller, from Mrs. Alma Tadema’s painting, 
“The Birthday."—Mr. Bernard H. Becker conveys much useful 
information about the Potteries in ‘‘China-Making at Stoke-on- 
S. Miller describes effectively the scenery of 
East Anglia in ‘*The Great Fen,” an article illustrated by Mr, 
R. W. Macbeth.—Andrée Hope’s story, ‘Beneath the Dark 
Shadow,” based on the mysteries of Nihilistic intrigue, is powerfully 
written in parts ; but comes to an abrupt conclusion. 

The Naval and Military Gazette, while replete with matter more 
exclusively attractive to those engaged in the business of war, has 
commenced a series of papers on ‘‘ Foreign Armies ” which, ata 
time when so much attention is being given to the question of our 
preparations to meet all emergencies, should prove of general 
interest. The first paper deals with ‘The Italian Army” and its 
organisation, ‘A Recollection of the Campaign in Central 
India,” by ‘‘Sabreur,” is a brilliant sketch of war as it really is 
when seen through the medium of a cavalry charge. 
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A Rink of 182 miles in 1734 hours has just been 
by an Austrian nobleman, Count Paul Festetics. 
horses during ‘his ride. 

A NationaL GorDoN Memoriat is to be erected in Melbourne 


by public subscription. A large meeting was recently held at the 
Melbourne Town Hall to further the scheme, and even the children 
in the State schools are contributing towards the statue. 

A Hisroric THAMES Spor is to be sold this ‘month—the 
Ankerwyke estate, which lies between Staines and Datchet, and 
includes Magna Charta Island, where King John signed the famous 
Charter. Ankerwyke was a Benedictine priory in the reign of Henry 
Il., and in after years, according to tradition, Henry VIII. courted 
Anne Boleyn under a huge yew tree, still standing in the grounds. 

Tue LATE EARTHQUAKES IN BENGAL are positively ascribed by 
some of the native journals to the sins of their European rulers. 
One vernacular organ points out that the shocks only affected places 
within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
adds: ‘*Among the opponents of Sir Rivers Thompson there are 
many superstitious people of opinion that the earthquake indicates 
that the earth cannot any longer bear his administration.” 

INTERNATIONAL SPITE has roughly ended the voyage in a paper 
canoe to which we referred some weeks back. A young Frenchman 
had sailed from Paris round the Swiss lakes to the source of the 
Danube, and thence to the Rhine on his way home. On reaching 
Cologne, however, some patriotic Germans took offence at the 
French flag flying over the Qed Veve, and destroyed the unlucky 
little canoe, 

Tue NATIONAL PorTRAIT GALLERY at South Kensington 
closed on Monday. Whilst awaiting a safer permanent home the 
pictures have gone to Bethnal Green, except two of the largest 
works, which are placed in the National Gallery. These are the 
picture of the interior of old Somerset. House during the 1604 
Conference, and the view of the House of Commons in 1793, lately 
presented by the Emperor of Austria. 

PETRIFIED HUMAN EYEBALLs seem somewhat ghastly trinkets, 
yet, according to the American Register, Western belles are going 
crazy over these novel ornaments. ‘They are the orbs of the ancient 
Peruvians, preserved by some process now unknown, and are said 
to be of a beautiful tender green hue, flashing like an opal. At 
night, however, they lose their colour, and become dull and heavy. 
The eyeballs look well set ina signet ring or hanging to a watch 
chain, and are also worn in brooches and bracelets. 

Tourists who throw away the cheap novels and periodicals which 
have amused them while travelling, may well be reminded to send 
their waste literature to the ever-useful Kyrle Society, which has now 
organised a “ Literature Distribution Branch.” Such contributions 
are carefully distributed among hospitals, homes, workhouses, &c., 
and give the greatest pleasure, whether they are of general interest 
or of a technical character. Surely it can be no very great trouble 
for each traveller to send “‘just one book” to the hon, sec. of the 
above branch, at the Society’s headquarters, 14, Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 

Tue ‘ Mower” is the latest type of Gallic dandy. His name 
arises from his habit of swinging his cane like a scythe, steadily 
and regularly as he walks along. He gets himself up in the true . 
rural style, with a broad-brimmed straw hat pulled over his eyes, 
wide trousers, large shoes with flat heels, and no gloves, 
Usually the ‘* mowers” stroll in trios or quartettes, mowing in per- 
fect time with their canes, smiling but saying little, and they dine 
together in some room hung with pictures of rustic scenes. The 
mower, however, is an improvement on his predecessor, the affected 
“pschutteux”” or ‘‘grelotteux,” as he vigorously pursues athletic 
exercise, and cultivates robust health. 

WILLIAM TELL’s EXISTENCE is still firmly believed in, 
even in these modern sceptical days, by the dwellers on the borders 
of the Lake of Lucerne. ‘They point to the Tell’s Chapel in the 
“narrow way” at Kussnacht where Tell shot the tyrant Gessler, 
and the sister-building by the lake-side at Tell’s Platte, where the 
Swiss patriot escaped from the Austrians’ power, as proof of the 
reality of their hero, and a comical sign of their belief was lately 
given to some tourists. A party were crossing from Brunnen to visit 
the classic Griitli, where the Swiss swore to free their country, when 
one of the passengers addressed a companion as Baron von Gessler. 
The boatman who was rowing stopped horrorstricken and cried out, 
‘©T would not have a Gessler in my boat for a hundred francs.” So 
he brought the boat round, rowed back to Brunnen, and turned out 
Herr Gessler and his party in spite of all their protests. 

Lonpon Mortatity again slightly decreased last week, and 
1,371 deaths were registered against 1,473 during the previous seven 
days, a decline of 102, being 155 below the average, and at the rate 
of 17°5 per 1,000. These deaths included 5 from small-pox (a rise 
of 1), 55 from measles (an increase of 17), 12 from scarlet fever, 
14 from diphtheria(a rise of 1),45 from whooping-cough (an increase 
of 2), 14 from enteric fever (a decline of 1), 3 from ill-defined forms 
of fever (an increase of 2), 121 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a fall 
of 42), 6 from simple cholera and choleraic diarrhoea (a decrease of 1), 
and not one from typhus fever. Deaths from diseases of the respi- 
ratory organs increased to 201 from 165, and were 36 above the 
average. Different forms of violence caused 52 deaths, 46 were the 
result of accident or negligence, among which were 19 from fractures 
and contusions, 7 from burns and scalds, 4 from drowning, 19 from 
poison, and 7 of infants under one year of age from suffocation. 
Four cases of suicide occurred. There were 2,413 births registered 
against 2,535 during the previous week, being 276 below the 
average. ‘lhe mean temperature of the air was §7°6 deg., and 3°3 
deg. below the average. The duration of registered bright sunshine 
in the week was 25°7 hours against 40°3 hours at Glynde Place, 
Lewes. 

Kine Louis or Bavaria’s MONETARY DIFFICULTIES sorely 
perplex his counsellors ; and no wonder, considering the extravagant 
sums lavished on his theatrical vagaries. The Austrian actress, 
Madame Wolter, gives a correspondent of the Paris A¢gavoa curious 
account of the solitary representations in which the King delights. 
He insists that each piece shall be most gorgeously mounted, and 
himself inspects the designs of the scenery, costumes, and every 
minute accessory. Moreover, he will not allow the players to 
appear in any dresses they have worn before the ordinary public, 
and nearly came to dire grief with Madame Wolter because she 
rebelled against this condition. The performance begins at midnight, 
when the King arrives through a private passage guarded by silent 
soldiers, Ife enters a dark box in the centre of the theatre, which 
is only illumined by the footlights, and the curtain rises imme- 
diately, as no one dares keep His Majesty waiting. The actors are 
obliged to be perfectly mute when off the stage, and even the scene- 
shifters wear felt slippers, lest they should disturb the performance. 
At the close the players remain motionless on the stage while the 
King sits awhile in meditation, then a bell informs them that their 
audience has departed, and that they may move and speak. Finally, 
the Court Chamberlain brings the chief actress a bouquet from the 
King, and dictates to her the customary letter of thanks which 
must be despatched at once. 
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1. At the Café Casino, Frankfort—The Waiter telling 2, Outside the Café Casino—The Arrest of Major Harding, 3. After the Arrest—Detectives Examining Mr. Glover's Papers 
Mr. Wimble that He was Wanted Outside Miss Harding, and Mr, Wimble by German Detectives 4. In the Corridor of the Prison—Release of the Prisoners 
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MR, GOLDBECK, URITISH VICE-CONSUL AT FRANKFORT, CONDUCTING THE PRISONERS OUT OF THE JaIL 


THE ARREST OF ENGLISH TOURISTS AT FRANKFORT, GERMANY 


FROM SKETCHES SUPPLIED BY THE IMPRISONED TOURISTS 
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THE British Mission to Turkry was formally inaugurated on 
Saturday, when Sir H. Drummond Wolff was received by the 


Sultan. The British Message was brief and practical. After 
referring to the former friendship between England and the Sultan’s 
family, the Queen expressed her desire to end the existing compli- 
cations in Egypt in conjunction with His Majesty, and to establish 
affairs on a satisfactory basis, tending alike to secure the recognition 
of the Sultan’s rights, the welfare of the Egyptian people, and to 
protect the interests of England and other nations. Her Majesty, 


therefore, hoped that the Sultan would nominate suitable persons to 


discuss these questions with her special Envoy, who was alreadyknown 
to His Majesty. The Sultan’s reply was colourless, though cordial, 
and was mainly a categorical comment on the Queen’s Note. Ile 
promised, nevertheless, shortly to nominate his representatives to 
open the negotiations, and further gave Sir Henry a private audience 
next day, when he was equally affable. Still, little can be gathered 
from these signs, and opinion is greatly divided in Constantinople 
as to the success of the Mission. Personally the Sultan is believed 
to be satisfied with the present aspect of the Mission, as during the 
audiences Sir Henry made no allusion to any Anglo-Turkish Alliance. 
Ilis Majesty, it is thought, neither approves a Turkish expedition to 
the Soudan nor a joint occupation, but wishes England to fix the 
term of her withdrawal. The negotiations will begin at once, asthe 
Sultan has appointed Assym Pasha, the Foreign Minister, and 
Kiamil Pasha to confer with the British Envoy. 


While the fate of Ecyrr is thus under consideration, there is little 
stirring in the country itself. The strength of the rebels at Dongola 
seems to have been much exaggerated, and moreover the force is 
composed of most disorganised and heterogeneous elements. So for 
the present the Mahdists are not dangerous, and loyal Egyptians have 
spent their energies on affectionately greeting their Sovereign during 
his tour through the Delta, while on their side the Europeans at 
Alexandra made a demonstration before the Khedive to thank him 
for the settlement of the indemnities. 


The echoes of the Imperial meeting at Kremsier have not yet 
died away. The whole affair passed off without a single hitch, and 
the Emperors of Ausrrra and Russia parted with the utmost signs 
of affection, their last words being ‘* Az revoir, a bientét.” Both the 
Czar and his counsellors looked far happier and contented on leaving 
than on their arrival, and this circumstance is construed as a sign 
that Russia had obtained some important assurance from Austria, 
generally interpreted as a promise to ensure Turkish neutrality in the 
event of an Anglo-Russian conflict. M. de Giers indeed has since 
been loud in his announcements of peace and good will towards all 
Powers, declaring that the meeting was the best pacific guarantee 
possible, and aclear proof of the continuance of the Triple Alliance. 
‘This statement was supported by a telegram from the two Sovereigns 
to the Emperor William, remarking that they considered him present 
with them in spirit. The Russian press follow their Minister’s lead 
in jubilant comments, but the Austrian journals, with very few 
exceptions, have not changed their sceptical tone, which is in 
distinct opposition to the satisfaction shown in official circles. 


Both Austrian and Russian Sovereigns have now resumed their 
home duties, and whilst Emperor Francis Joseph is attending the 
autumn manceuvres, which are unusually elaborate this year, the 
Czar and Czarina have visited Kieff in great state. Thus, as the 
interest in the movements of Russia in Europe has subsided, atten- 
tion is again turned to Russia in Asia. Once more the rumour is 
current of the Czar’s coronation as Emperor of Central Asia next 
year at Samarkand. By that time the Trans-Caspian Railway will 
be opened past Merv to Burdalik, and possibly to Bokhara, so the 
Czar will take the opportunity to visit the Shah and the Khan of 
Khiva, making a triumphal progress through Central Asia, The 
Ameer of Bokhara does not seem inclined to receive his Russian 
Majesty, and has sent an Envoy to St. Petersburg, announcing that 
he will abdicate in favour of his second son, Turani Khan. The 
Czar’s journey, however, depends on the completion of the railway, 
which now goes on apace. Such rumours keep up a lively feeling 
on the Indian frontier, though for a time the AFGHAN question 
seems absolutely at rest. 


Not that public feeling in INDIA puts much faith in the permanency 
of the present quictude. It is felt that the crisis is only postponed, 
considering the steady war preparations of Russia and the scant 
reliance to be placed on the Afghans. So the Government is warmly 
urged not to relax precautions, but specially to look to the defence 
of the seaports, and increase the Indian squadron, which at present 
is small and inefficient. Present circumstances thus lend particular 
interest to the coming Punjaub manceuvres, which are to be carried 
out on an extensive scale with two opposing forces, each 13,000 
strong. Frontier troubles on the other side of the Empire—in 
Bhootan—grow worse, for the rebel chief, Tongsa-Penloo, has 
effectually routed the Deb Rajah, or temporal ruler, who is now 
applying for assistance. Among domestic matters, the state of 
agriculture in Bombay is being studied by a Special Commission, 
and the Governor promises that the villagers’ ancient rights and 
customs shall be strictly respected. 


The quarrel between GERMANY and SPAIN about the Caroline 
Islands assumes very serious proportions. Gathering like a snow- 
ball the popular agitation: in Spain has well-nigh passed beyond 
Government control, and promises to create grave domestic troubles, 
if foreign complications are averted. een to see the advantage 
of a popular cry, the Revolutionary party take up the dispute as con- 
cerning the national honour, and force the Government to play their 
game. Indignation meetings have been held all over the kingdom 
—several, indeed, resulting in serious disturbance—public subscrip- 
tions are being raised for defensive purposes, and many important 
Spanish houses threaten to withdraw from all business relations 
with Germany. This threat produces a Teutonic sneer to the 
effect that the Spanish merchants must pay their debts 
first. Meanwhile it is rumoured that the Spanish gunboats 
have reached the Carolines and hoisted the national flag on 
Yap and the chief islands, but as yet the news is not officially con- 
firmed. King Alphonso and his Ministers strive to check the public 
outery by announcing that Germany is disposed to consider Spanish 
claims in a friendly spirit, and Germany herself now offers to submit 
the question to abitration, The German Press cites numerous 
geographical authorities in support of the Teutonic pretensions ; 
and it is evident that the present manifestation of Spanish patriotic 
feeling was decidedly unexpected, Not that the Germans seem in 
the least checked in their colonial aspirations. It is now reported 
that they have taken the Marshall Islands, to the east of the 
Carolines, while they are still very busy asserting claims in Zanzibar, 
and are much annoyed at the report that Italy has occupied the Island 
of St. John’s, on the north of the Zanzibar coast. Altogether 
Germany is in a very dictatorial mood just now, witness her 
arbitrary expulsion of the Austrian and Russian Poles from Eastern 
Prussia. Many of these unlucky Poles had settled down peacefully 
for years past, and were carrying on a lucrative business, but they 
are turned out on the shortest notice, and, as they cannot wind up 
their business in the given time, they will be utterly ruined. This 
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tyranny is bitterly resented in Austria, while the Russians rally 
by trying to suppress the German language in the Baltic peguinne: fs 
Little interest in the matter is taken by the Teutonic public, who 
are much more occupied by the opening of the autumn ie Catia 
and by the celebration of the Sedan anniversary on Wednesd is 
when the Emperor reviewed the Guards as usual, although for the 
first time he was not on horseback, but in a carriage. 


To revert to Spar, the cholera epidemic, though still grievously 
severe, has taken a slight turn for the better. This week s ee 
show a steady decrease on the former numbers, and on Tuesday 3,0 ‘ 
fresh cases and 1,053 deaths were registered. Stull, altogether nearly 
96,000 persons have succumbed to the disease, and some districts are 
almost depopulated. Unfortunately, too, the disease seems to have 
taken hold on the Spanish lines at Gibraltar. People, how- 
ever, are becoming more sensible and ready to act with system, so 
that with cooler weather it is hoped that the plague may now abate, 
Not so in Southern FRANCE. True, the deaths are not very high 
in Marseilles—2o on Wednesday—and the inhabitants continue 
their usual avocations without any panic; but the epidemic is 
spreading at Toulon, where shops are closed and fugitives crowd the 
railway stations. Cases have occurred all round the neighbourhood, 
and refugees also have evidently taken the infection into ltaly. 
Thus, despite all precautions, the cholera has appeared at Trivio, 
some fifty miles north of Naples, and other small places, as well as 
in Sicily, but not to any great extent ; and as the authorities bought 
their experience dearly last year, it is hoped that the infection will 
be strictly limited. “Besides importing cholera from over the 
Spanish frontier, France is also likely to be grievously infected by 
her troops from the East, as a Government transport from the Pes- 
cadores has passed Singapore with forty passengers cholera-stricken. 


But FRANCE is still absorbed in the Pain squabble, which at last 
is beginning to wearyall except M. Rochefort and his Socialist friends. 
Now the present French Government and moderate parties in general 
are united with England as subjects of abuse, and at another grand 
protestation meeting in Paris, where M. Rochefort duly appeared this 
time, the blame was as freely cast onthe French Cabinet as on the Eng- 
lish. Columns of accusations and denials still fill the Paris Press, and 
Major Kitchener's straightforward statements stand side by side with 
M. Selikovitch’s effusions, while the moderate journals are gradually 
perceiving the absurdity of the agitation. Nevertheless a_semi- 
official communication has been issued, announcing that the French 
Government is making the necessary investigations, and has asked 
England to furnish all possible information. It is evident that the 
Socialists are trying to turn the Pain incident into an electoral cry 
against the weakness of the present French Government, as election 
manceuvres are just now the aim and end of all Gallic parties, 
Undaunted by the abuse of the past few months, M. Jules Ferry is 
vigorously stumping the South-west, and his very daring wins him 
support, though he meets with a good many evidences of unpopu- 
larity. He holds firmly to his colonial policy, maintaining that 
Tonkin, once expanded, will prove most valuable, and that France 
has now only to develop, not to extend her colonial possessions. 
Further, he pronounces against the abolition of the Public Worship 
Budget, while he appeals to all Moderates to support the Republic 
against the Monarchists. At present M, Ferry has the field almost 
to himself, M. Clémenceau being still ill; but the Royalists and 
Imperialists have published a violent manifesto enumerating the 
sins of the Republicans and the injury they have caused the-country, 
by war, heavy monetary expenses, and domestic tyranny. 


Paris has welcomed the remains of Admiral Courbet with great 
signs of mourning. A splendid funeral service took place at the 
Invalides, whence the body went to Abbeville for final interment, 
while the other Tonkinese victims were commemorated by a grand 
service at Notre Dame. The capital is awakening from the dead 
season, theatres have reopened, and there are several theatrical 
novelties, chiefly revivals, such as Casimir Delavigne’s comedy, Doz 
Juan d’ Autriche, at the Frangais, Rotrou’s tragedy, Vencesdas, at the 
Odéon, and Audran’s comic opera, Le Grand Mogul, at the Gaité. 


Amongst MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS a violent controversy rages 
in IraLy respecting the supply of information to the Press by 
Government officials. The arrest of the Roman editor, Des 
Dorides, and the brothers Vecchi, both in State employ, for pro- 
viding too full information of the national Naval Defences, amply 
illustrates the abuse of the practice, and a Ministerial circular 
strongly warns Government officials against tampering with State 
secrets,—After the excitement of last autumn’s electoral campaign 
in the UNITED Srares this year’s elections of the State Governors 
are felt to be very tame, and excite little interest, save in New York 
and Ohio, where the Democrats hold the upper hand. Government 
circles are mostly occupied with the Austrian diplomatic difficulty, 
and it seems probable that if Secretary Bayard does not insist on 
maintaining Mr. Keiley’s appointment to Vienna, the post will be 
kept empty for some time as a mark of displeasure. Charleston is 
counting the cost of her cyclone, which did damage to the amount 
of 338,000/., and extended along the Southern Coasts, causing 
grievous wrecks and loss of life.—Much discontent exists in New- 
FOUNDLAND at the arbitrary conduct of the French fishermen, who, 
in virtue of the treaty concluded after the Peace of Utrecht, 
encroach upon the coast, and absorb all the fishery, to the great 
injury of the Newfoundlanders themselves.—Recent accounts trom 
SoutH AFRICA show a most unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
Basutoland, The President of the Orange Free State complains 
bitterly to Sir H,. Robinson of the anarchy prevailing, and points 
out that peace and order are impossible without a firm and per- 
manent rule. Meanwhile President Brand is entertaining Sir C. 
Warren at Bloemfontein, on his way home, it being officially 
announced that the Special Commissioner is recalled because his 
task is accomplished. 


THE Queen takes her customary daily walks and drives in the 
Highlands with Princess Beatrice, while Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse go out deer-stalking, 
and in the evening the members of the Royal Family staying in the 
neighbourhood usually join Her Majesty at dinner. On 
Saturday, the Queen drove through Braemar, and in the evening 
Princess Frederica of Hanover and her husband dined with Her 
Majesty. Next day the Queen and Royal Family attended Divine 
Service at Balmoral, where the Rev. A. Campbell officiated, and 
later the Duchess of Albany, Sir R, Cross, and the Rev, A. Camp- 
bell joined the Royal circle at dinner. Prince Christian Victor 
arrived on a visit to IIer Majesty on Monday, and next day the 
Queen and Prince and Princess Henry received deputations from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, who presented congratulatory addresses on 
the Royal marriage. Prince Henry of Battenberg has been 
appointed Honorary Colonel of the 5th Volunteer Battalion of the 
Hampshire Regiment, or Princess Beatrice’s Isle of Wight 
Volunteers. : 

The Prince of Wales concluded his Norwegian tour on Tuesday. 
The Prince is now at Stockholm on a visit to King Oscar, and is 
expected at Copenhagen on Monday to join the Princess and 
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coming from Austria, with the Queens of Denmark and 
eal the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. The Princess 
and her relatives Jeft Gmunden on Monday, and spent a short time 
heir road to Denmark. ; : 
ie EL ag eat Duchess of Edinburgh and their family left the 
Isle of Wight at the end of last week for Eastwell Park. The Duke 
followed on Monday. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught have 
oneto Germany. The stormy weather delayed them in starting from 
Eheeriess in the Pretoria and Albert, and the gale continued so high 
in the North Sea that the Royal yacht was obliged to give up going 
to Hamburg as intended, and landed her passengers at Antwerp, 
Princess Christian is at Homburg for the waters, and Prince Christian 
on leaving Darmstadt is shortly expected at Berlin, with the view, it is 
believed “of arranging for the entrance of one of his sons into the 
German ‘army.—The King of the Belgians has been privately visiting 
the Channel ports, 
Le 
LZ Gay 
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BirMINGHAM FesrivaL (From Our Special Correspondent), 
——Taking up the record of the Festival from Thursday morning, 
we have first to report a novel and very excellent performance of 
Messiah, under Herr Hans Richter. The special point of Novelty 
was the total abandonment of the vast array of alterations of 
Handel’s music, and interpolations of brass and other instruments, 
introduced by various conductors in this country. Sir Michael 
Costa was the greatest offender in this respect, and many critics 
have for years past protested in vain against such inartistic and 
unnecessary tamperings with the music of the Saxon master, Herr 
Richter instead chose the revised version of Robert Franz, which, 
if not absolutely perfect, is at any rate far superior to that now in 
use. Opinions may be divided upon the question whether the 
unaccompanied recitatives should be accompanied by all the strings, 
as Franz directs, or by the piano, the modern equivalent for the 
harpsichord which Handel used ; but all parties agree that the ugly 
scrapings of ’cello and double tass, to which our ears have been 
accustomed, are indefensible. ‘‘ He shall feed His flock’ is now 
restored to the soprano, and “ But who may abide” to the bass, 
while the beautiful second part (*fThe corruptible shall put on 
incorruption”) to ‘* The trumpet shall sound” is once more revived. 
There are multitudinous minor changes, nearly all for the better, 
and although the ¢empz do not materially differ from those now 
familiar, yet such alterations as the acceleration of speed _in the 
‘* Pastoral Symphony” are decided improvements. Herr Richter 
and Madame Albani appeared te differ as to the pace at which 
“‘T know. that my Redeemer” should be taken; but the other 
artists, Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Patey, 
Messrs. Maas and Foli seemed to accept the new readings with due 
facility. The chorus singing was remarkably good, and the entire 
performance was of a most interesting character. 

On Thursday evening Herr Antonin Dvorak conducted the first 
performance of his cantata, Zhe Spectre’s Bride. This is the first 
choral work of large dimensions written by the distinguished 
Bohemian composer for an English festival, and it undoubtedly was 
the success of the week. At the outset the affair appeared to hang 
fire. The prayer of the maiden for the restoration to life of her dead 
lover (although charmingly sung by Madame Albani), and the 
miracle which ensued, were too absurd for the tastes of an audience 
not entirely free from a sense of the ludicrous. Herr Dvorak, who 
has had little experience as a conductor, failed at first to obtain a 
grip of his forces, But directly the dramatic portion of the cantata 
was reached, the power of the music seemed to infect both executants 
and people. Rarely has the interest of a festival audience been more 
strongly engaged than in the awful march of the spectre and his 
bride. The beautiful duets which from time to time relieved the 
choral narrative only enhanced their force, and the cantata ended 
amid a veritable scene of enthusiasm. Zhe Spectre’s Bride fully 
justifies the expectation of those who were prepared to welcome in 
Herr Dvorak a great and original genius, and substantiates his 
position among the foremost composers of the present day. 

Dr. Bridge’s setting of Mr. Gladstone’s Latin version of Toplady’s 
familiar hymn ‘Rock of Ages” followed. It is the work of a 
thoroughly conscientious musician, and, as befits its subject, is 
dignified rather than complex in character. Save for a baritone 
soloist the setting is entirely choral, and at the words “When I 
rise to worlds unknown,” an excellent fugue is started. 

On Friday Herr Richter conducted the first performance of Dr. 
Villiers Stanford’s new oratorio, Zhe Three Holy Chiliren, 
decidedly the finest Festival work the young Irish composerhas given 
us. The best portion of the oratorio is in the first part, where the 
Psalm ‘‘ By the Waters of Babylon” is set as a dramatic dialogue 
and scene between some Jewish female captives and a party of 
brutal Assyrian soldiers. The Hebrew captives refuse to sing the 
songs of Zion in a strange land, and the soprano soloist (Miss Anna 
Williams) fiercely turns upon her tormentors with the remarkable 
prophecy, ‘‘ Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us.” The part ends with a Handelian fugue, so admirably 
written that the audience grew excited, stopped the performance, 
and called the composer from his seat in the gallery to the platform. 
After the pagan chorus of the worshippers of Bel there is a falling 
off, and the trios of the three holy children and their trial in the 
burning fiery turnace are wanting in dramatic interest. A long and 
feeble tenor solo, sung by Mr. Maas, does not greatly improve 
matters, But at the conclusion of the oratorio there is a fine double 
chorus in the Handelian style which again shows Dr, Stanford at his 
strongest, 

In summing up the Festival, astonishment may fairly be expressed 
that in eight concerts given within the period of eighty-four hours 
two oratorios, and three cantatas of large dimensions, a symphony, 
a violin concerto, and some minor works should have been heard 
for the first time, altogether apart from the more familiar music 
performed. The verdict upon Afors e¢ Vita may be for the 
moment doubtful, but Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride, Cowen’s Zhe 
Sleeping Beauty, Stanford’s Three Holy Children, Prout’s 
symphony, and Mackenzie’s violin concerto promise to be permanent 
and valuable additions to the repertory. Congratulations to the 
choir, who worked so ably and loyally, and to Herr Hans Richter, 
to whose untiring energy and zeal the success of the performances 
is mainly due follow as‘ a.matter of course. The receipts are less 
than in 1882, This is attributed partly to the falling off of joo/. 
on M. Gounod’s oratorio, partly to trade depression, but also 
greatly to absurd ticket arrangements. Many Festival patrons, 
finding they were not allowed, as they are at Leeds and elsewhere, 
to secure a specified reserved seat for the entire Festival, declined to 
have anything whatever to do with it. 

CHORAL COMPETITIONS.——With Messrs. Leslie, Faning, 
Barrett, M‘Naught, O'Leary, and Prout as adjudicators, a series of 
choral competitions was begun at the Albert Hall on Tuesday. 
Details are devoid of interest, as the entries were few, and most of 
our best choirs declined to enter. At the most important of the 
competitions, on Tuesday, only half the adjudicators were present, 
and the decision was consequently postponed till the end of the 
week. The total entries comprise nine choirs of over 
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100, sixteen of less than that number, one ladies’ choir, and six male 
voice choirs. The amateur who is willing to accept these twenty- 
two associations as representative of the seven or eight thousand 
choral societies of greater or less pretensions scattered about these 
isles, can only be compared with the man who throws a glass of 
wine over London Bridge, and expects to collect the alcoholic 
molecules at Greenwich, 


Nores AND NEws. The death is announced of Mr. Willy, for 
upwards of fifty years connected as a second violin with some of our 
best orchestras. —The accident to Signor Piatti has been exaggerated 
and the popular violincellist will, it is hoped, soon be restored to 
health.—It is reported there isa hitch about the Carl Rosa season 
at Drury Lane next Easter.—The death is announced of General 
Oliver, a well-known American composer of hymns, and author of 
the report on musical instruments at the Philadelphia Exhibition.— 
Mr. Gladstone called upon Madame Christine Nilsson at Bergen and 
left hiscard. ‘The prima donna was about to return the visit, when 
the Sunbeam sailed off.—The American violinist, Miss Tadesca 
died suddenly (“isolated and deserted,” the French papers say), at 
Keuil last week, aged only twenty-five. —T wenty-five pounds are offered 
by the manager of the Promenade Concerts for the best overture. 
But nothing is yet said about the identity of the adjudicators. —The 
rehearsals of the new oratorio choir under Mr, Mackenzie will begin 
on the 16th instant,—The orchestral rehearsal of works for the 
Ilereford Festival took place at St. Andrew’s Hall, London, on 
Thursday. Next week we shall say something about a somewhat 
uninteresting Festival. 


Tue Turr. 
disastrously for backers of favourites, one after another of the 


The York Meeting ended as it began—most 


chosen ones being bowled over. If they had borne.in mind the 
mysterious but clear partiality which animals have for certain 
courses, they might have fared better, for, as a matter of fact, no 
fewer than seven winners at the recent meeting were also winners 
over the same course at the last August or spring gathering. The 
Great Yorkshire Stakes for three-year-olds, which has been pro- 
ductive of more surprises than, perhaps, any race in the Calendar, 
kept up the tradition, King Monmouth, who has fallen this season 
far below his two-year-old form of last, and was about the least 
fancied of five starters, winning easily, while Goldsmith, the 
favourite, was the last of the quintette.—Racing this week, as far as 
it has gone, has been of little interest, though Huntingdon pro- 
duced fair fields. Gossip followed up her recent victories, Ducrow 
scored twice, and Evergreen, the least fancied of a party of nine, 
in consequence of her wretched form in previous races, won the 
first Nursery Handicap of the season.—At Richmond, Yorkshire, 
where the unsuitableness of the course will not improbably cause the 
meeting to be abandoned altogether before long, Stone Clink and 
Yule Tide added to their many recent victories, and Lord Zetland’s 
Wampum won the Easby Nursery.—A shade less of odds is accepted 
by the bookmakers on Melton for the St. Leger, 7 to 4 on being 
about his price. Isobar and Lonely stand next at 10 to I against— 
a market perhaps unprecedented in the history of the St. Leger 
within a fortnight of the race; and yet, as far as book form is 
concerned, it seems 100 to I on the favourite, bar a previous break- 
down, or some mishap in the race itself. Child of the Mist 
is scratched, to the dismay of his backers for a ‘‘ place.” 


CrICKET.——With September comes a marked decline in this 
game, though some of the counties are playing on. A splendidly 
fought out match between Surrey and Yorkshire ended on Saturday 
last just twenty minutes befure “time” in a victory for Yorkshire 
by the comparatively narrow margin of three wickets. For Surrey 
Mr. J. Shuter made an innings of 72, and for Yorkshire Bates put 
together 60.—Rain this week interfered with Surrey v. Leicester» 
shire, and Notts vw Derbyshire, and both games were drawr, 
Surrey and Notts having by far the best of the contests in which 
they were engaged,—‘ Century” makers are still found in the 
returns of matches in various districts. Among them Scotton for 
the M.C.C. v, Ealing made the big total of 248 (not out); for the 
Free Foresters v7. Royal Engineers Mr. C. J. E. Jarvis scored 162 ; 
and for I Zingari Mr. J. G. Walker made three ones, III, 4. 
Gentlemen of England at Scarborough, the match, owing to the 
rain, ending in a draw.—It seems pretty well settled that an 
Australian team will visit this country next season, and though it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing, it is reasonable enough 
that it should ‘*exhibit” itself in a year when the Colonial 
Exhibition will be the great and doubtless most popular feature of 
the London season. It is somewhat of a relief to find that two at 
the most of Murdoch’s team will be of the party—probably the 
“demon” Spofforth and Bonnor.—The nineteenth International 
Match between Canada and the United States has been played at 
Ontario, the result being a victory for the Dominion by 39 runs, 
The States have won ten, and Canada seven matches ; and two 
have been drawn. 

PEDESTRIANISM.—The one mile race between the ex-amateur 
George and Cummings the champion professional at Lillie Bridge on 
Monday last came up to expectations. The crowd was enormous, 
and thousands forced their way in through the broken-down ramparts 
without paying, There was but little to choose in the way of 
favouritism between the two men when they toed the mark. They 
got away on even terms, but George soon made the running, with 
his opponent about half a yard behind him. The first quarter of a 
mile was done in 581 seconds, when George tried to increase his 
advantage, and Cummings sticking to him the pace improved, and 
the half mile was done in 2 min, 2% sec. As they began the last 
lap (three laps to the mile), it appeared any one’s race, but at the 
three-quarter mile mark, George still leading, Cummings perceptibly 
faltered, and George making a great effort, drew away, and won as 
he pleased in 4 min, 20 1-5th sec., a time which has been beaten 
more than once, both by himself and his opponent, Cummings'’s 
4 min. 16 1-5 sec. being still the best on record. The four-mile race 
will probably take place on Monday week at Queen’s Park Ground’s, 
Glasgow. It is satisfactory to know that Monday’s race was a 
thoroughly genuine affair, and that the best man on the occasion 
won.— George Littlewood of Sheffield, the winner of the Long 
Distance Championship at the Aquarium some months ago, has 
challenged Charles Rowell, ‘‘or any other man,” for a six days 
match, either day-and-night business, or twelve hours per day. 


AQUATICS. The annual four-oared race between the meml.ers 
of the Daily Press Rowing Club took place on Saturday last, the 
course being from Putney to Hammersmith, but the contest lost most 
of its interest, as instead of the crews representing the different 
papers they were amalgamated, and so it became practically a 
“scratch” business. ‘The crew stroked by Read of the Davy 
“hronicle won rather easily from its three opponents. 

SuHuorinc.——A very fine First of September, a hot sun being 
tempered by an east wind, was enjoyed by sportsmen all over the 
country, contrasting with the painful meteorological experience of 
grouse shooting on the Twelfth of August. The supply of birds 
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varied very much in different localities, but the season is above an 
average one, as prices in London and elsewhere testify, young birds 
ranging from 4s, to 6s. per brace. 
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Tue Cuapet. Royat, St. James’s, and the Savoy remain closed 
until Sunday, the 4th of October. 

ONE or His Constituents having asked Sir William Harcourt 
his “‘intentions” respecting Disestablishment, had to content him- 
self with the vague reply that it is Sir William’s habitual practice to 
decline giving specific pledges on particular questions. 

THE BIsHop OF CHICHESTER has issued a pastoral to his clergy 
on the subject of Disestablishment, pointing out that its results in 
England would be far more injurious than in Ireland, where ‘‘ some 
small measure of mercy” was conceded to the disestablished Pro- 
testant Church. He complains of the supineness of the clergy on 
this question, and contrasts it with the activity of the Liberationists, 
who are distributing tracts by the million. People, Bishop Durnford 
says, believe ‘what they see in print, and it will not do for the clergy 
to sit still in comfortable indolence while the enemy is sapping the 
walls and thundering at the gates of the I’stablishment. 

In a Lone Letrer to Lorn Epury, the Bishop of Carlisle 
contests the justice of that nobleman’s recently expressed suspicion 
that the Church of England is gradually lapsing towards Rome, and 
of his assertion that such of Mr. Gladstone's appointments as that to 
the See of Lincoln should have been protested against by the 
Episcopal Bench. Bishop Goodwin says that the distinction between 
the Roman Liturgy and our own is fundamental, and cannot be 
obliterated by any amount of folly and extravagance. He denies 
that there is any ground for what he conceives to be implied in 
Lord Ebury’s statement regarding the Bishop of Lincoln—namely, 
that Dr. King is a traitor to his Church. He gives a glowing 
description of the beneficent and harmonious working of the paro- 
chial system, and asks whether such a Church as that of England is 
to be left a prey to its enemies by good men like Lord Ebury him- 
self, because of the erroneous practices and belief of asmall minority 
of its clergy and laity. 

CONSIDERABLE Support seems to be received by a proposal 
lately mooted to utilise churches closed during the week by giving 
in them musical and vocal performances for the benefit of all, 
especially the humbler classes. The attendance at the oratorios 
in St. Anne’s, Soho, and at the concerts in Dr. Parker’s City 
Temple, is appealed to as a proof that they would be generally 
acceptable. 

A MOoveEMENT, initiated by the Roman Catholic naval officers 
in the Nore district, is being supported by contributions from 
British war vessels in all parts of the world to erect a new pulpit, 
and to place a tablet in the Roman Catholic Church at Sheerness, 
in memory of the naval officers and men of that Communion who 
died in the Egyptian and Soudan Campaigns. 

THe Deatu, in his fifty-eighth year, is announced of Dr, 
M. M. Kalisch, a Jewish scholar of some note, by birth a 
Prussian. Having participated in the German Revolutionary 
movement of 1848, and migrated to England he became 
tutor to the family of Baron Lionel’ de Rothschild, among 
his pupils being the present Lord Rothschild, and through 
their munificence he was enabled to devote himself to congenial 
literary labour. Te issued in 1858 Vol. 1 of an ‘ Historical 
and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament witha New Trans- 
lation,” the Hebrew text being appended, but his health did not 
allow him to complete it. With the fourth and last volume, pub- 
lished in 1872, he had commented on and translated no more than 
the first three books cfthe Pentateuch. The Commentary showed a 
vast amount of erudition, but one of its most striking peculiarities is 
that, although the work of a Jew, it rejected expressly or by implica- 
tion the miraculous element in the Scriptural narrative. Moreover, 
in a ‘* Preliminary Essay on the Relations between Scripture and the 
Natural Sciences, especially Astronomy and Geology,” he maintained 
that the truth of the Mosaic cosmogony was utterly incompatible 
with the results of modern scientific research, and condemned as 
unworthy makeshifts the attempts of orthodox Christian writers to 
reconcile them. In 1877, he began the publication of aseries of 
‘* Biblical Studies,” which went no further than the prophecies of 
Balaam, and the Book of Jonah, containing the Hebrew text, and a 
new translation with elaborate commentories and excursuses, Asan 
instance of his mode of treatment, he pronounced the narrative of 
Balaam’s mission to be ‘‘a profound myth,” and the vocalisation of 
Balaam’s ass ‘‘a fanciful legend.” Among his other works was a 
Hebrew grammar, which is said to be an able performance. 


——___— 


ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION 


Ir would clearly be impracticable to describe here, in any 
adequate manner, the valuable and priceless Loan Collection of 
Ancient Music and Musical Instruments now on view in the 
gallery of the Royal Albert Hall. Not even the authorities have 
yet been able to properly label all these exhibits, and the briefest 
possible catalogue was published as late as August 15. The 
manuscripts alone—from the Mainz Psalter of 1457, which is, we 
believe, insured for 10,0007, the St. Gall MSS. and the collection 
from the Bodleian Library, downwards to the Graduals, the 
autographs, and the Handelian play bills—will yet take some weeks 
to adequately catalogue. A splendid collection of instruments of the 
violin family, including the ‘‘ Helier” Stradivarius, the ‘* King ” 
Amati, and a most valuable assemblage of violins, &c., by the old 
Italian, English, Dutch, and German makers, are at present in glass 
cases, To inspect them thus seems almost useless, while to listen to 
them is, under the circumstances, hardly practicable. From all over 
Europe interesting musical instruments have been collected, 
including the Patavini spinet of 1550, almost the oldest of its 
kind yet existing, the ‘‘Piano Brisé” of Marius, dated 1709, one 
of the three still extant, Handel's portable clavichord, a ‘‘ Regal,” 
or pitch pipe organ, the ‘‘Skene” bagpipes, once the property of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart ; the virginal by Leversedge, dated 
1666, painted with views of St. James’s Park, and said to have once 
belonged to Nell Gywnne; the harpsichord (1773) by Shudi and 
Broadwood, once the property of the Empress Maria Theresa ; the 
lute left by Queen Elizabeth in 1584 at Helmingham Hall, and still 
in the possession of the Tollemache family ; the silver kettledrums 
with bannerets from St. James’s Palace ; her Majesty the Queen’s 
grand piano by Erard, adorned with paintings in Vernis Martin 
from a harpsichord which belonged to Anne of Austria ; Dragonetti’s 
“© basso di camera,” bequeathed to the late Prince Consort ; Handel’s 
double harpsichord, by Hans Ruckers (1612), from the Queen’s 
collection at Windsor Castle ; the bronze horn, used at ceremonials 
by the Corporation of Dover for the past six centuries; the famous 
“rock harmonium ” of 1785 ; the trumpet which sounded the grand 
charge at the battle of Salamanca; and several harpsichords, vir- 
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ginals, dulcimers, and other predecessors of the modern piano, Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins, the greatest living authority on such subjects, will, it 
is hoped, compile a full, exhaustive, and descriptive catalogue 
of these exhibits, illustrated by etchings and photographs. 

Meanwhile, we now publish on another page illustrations ofa few of 
the interesting things exhibited. The Elizabethan Room has been 
arranged by Mr. George Donaldson to give some idea of an apartment 
in the days of the Good Queen Bess. On the walls arehung sixteenth- 
century Flemish tapestry, purchased by him from Messrs. Marks, 
Durlacher, and Co. Two antique coffers, two old-fashioned carved 
chairs, and other articles of Elizabethan furniture will be found here, 
the musical instrumentscomprising a ““chitarnone,” or double-necked 
lute, an Italian guitar such as the courtiers of the period were wont 
to tinkle, a Venetian theorbolute, and the beautiful instrument said 
to be Queen Elizabeth’s own virginal (lent by the Rev. Nigel 
Gresley), and, at any rate, one upon which the Virgin Queen is 
popularly supposed to have played. Another interesting instrument 
shown in our sketch is the lute upon which tradition says David 
Rizzio played in the boudoir of the hapless Mary Queen of Scots. 
It is certainly of sixteenth-century manufacture, although its direct 
connection with Rizzio may be doubtful. It is in tortoiseshell, with 
pegs in the form of the jewrs-de-dys, and the French arms are 
stamped on the red leather case. The citerna, also illustrated, is by 
Joachim Tielke, of Hamburg, and is dated 1676. But the citerna 
itself is a far older instrument, and a player upon it occupies the first 
niche in the famous front of the Minstrels’ Gallery at Exeter 
Cathedral, dating back to the fourteenthcentury. We likewise have 
a cut of the cistre of Antonio Stradivarius, dated 1700, sent 
by M. D. Alard, of the Paris Conservatoire. Two Italian 
‘“pochettes” are shown in Mr. Donaldson’s case, but the one 
with an angel’s head of ivory is dated 1675. The harp known as 
the ‘Lamont Harp” is lent by Mr. C. Durrant Steuart, of 
Dalguise. Gunn, who wrote eighty years ago, tells us that a lady 
of the Clan Lamont, in Argyle, took with her, on her marriage in 
1460 to Robetson of Lude, the instrument which had been for 
several centuries the harp of a succession of Highland bards. The 
lassie must have been of robust frame and determined mind to carry 
this ponderous instrument. The singing trumpet used in the Parish 
Church of East Leake, Nottinghamshire, during Divine Service till 
about 1840, also shown in our illustration, and the arch-lute 
in ivory, by Giovanni Krebar, of Padua, dated 1629, need no 
further description. 
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Tuis Year’s Harvest has been already the subject of detailed 
inquiries in the farming journals. The Agricultural Gazette has 
collected a number of returns, according to which the wheat crop is 
affirmed to be over average by a majority of returns in the proportion 
of 504 to 127. Unless, therefore, a vast amount of delusion is abroad 
this very substantial majority may be held to settle the matter as to 
this year having a good wheat crop. For barley being over an 
average crop there are 34 affirmative votes against 20 which allege 
the yield to be short. Oats, as we should expect to find in a dry 
season, are generally deficient: only 46 farmers state the yield as 
over average, while 128 affirm the contrary. Beans and peas are 
deficient according to almost all the returns. The crop estimates of 
the Farmer put wheat at a full average in the Eastern counties, a 
bushel over the average in the South-Kastern counties, and at about 
half-a-bushel over average for the rest of the kingdom. For Great 
Britain the expectation is of a yield of 29 bushels an acre, the 
average being taken at 28 bushels, of barley a general average of 35 
bushels, against a standard yield of 3434 bushels. It is antici- 
pated in Bells Weekly Messenger that the -wheat crop taken all 
round will be rather over the average per acre, and the quality and 
condition will most likely be good. Barley is put by the same 
authority at an average yield. The A/ark Lane Express states that 
the first samples of new crop wheat in London, and in such typical 
provincial markets as Canterbury, Colchester, and Romford, have 
been particularly disappointing ; they show unmistakeable evidence 
of abortive inflorescence, fungoid and insect injuries, and premature 
ripening. ‘‘ There is apparently tail wheat enough for this year 
and the last, when there was none.” From our own observations we 
should not regard this year’s wheat yield as more than a bare average, 
but then we consider the twenty-eight bushel ‘‘average” no true 
criterion of normal production in England. The run of bad seasons 
from 1875 to 1883 caused great discouragement and lowered the 
average, so that we had fain in future to have a number of good 
harvests until the real standard is again found ; we believe this to be 
nearly thirty bushels to the acre, and the average weight to be 
nearer 62 than 60 lbs, the bushel. With respect to barley the yield 
this year is probably a mean, but the production of oats cannot reach 
an average. Some good sorts have yielded splendidly of this cereal, 
but all the poorer lands have fallen so far short of a mean as to 
cause a nett deficiency probably of ten per cent. 

ARABLE AND PASTURE, Of the cultivated area of Great 
Britain only about nine per cent. is cropped with wheat, while over 
sixty per cent. is devoted to the breeding and feeding of cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and horses. The area of permanent pasture is being 
largely increased because wheat cannot be profitably grown, and 
because the profits of barley-growing are most uncertain. At the 
same time, one-half of the existing arable land continues to be 
devoted to artificial grasses, roots, and green forage for feeding sheep 
and cattle. In the four-course system a crop of corn is taken every 
alternate year, and generally this has been extended to two crops 
in five years. Three-fourths of the land is practically devoted to 
meat culture, with the result of depriving large numbers of labourers 
of employment ; yet the stock of cattle increases with painful slow- 
ness, and the price of butchers’ meat does not fall atall. Sixty 
million pounds sterling are yearly paid for imported corn which 
could well be grown at home. The population of the United 
Kingdom is increasing at a rate which requires 250,000 to 300,000 
quarters more wheat every year. Yet production is diminishing 
instead of increasing, and dependence upon the foreigner becoming 
more and more absolute, 

BeTWEEN DEE AND TRENT,——~We are much too apt to think 
of Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Derby as industrial counties to the 
ignoring of their large agricultural interests. Even in Stafford 
the area under cultivation is sufficient to place the county in a very 
fair position. The average wheat production of Cheshire is only 
70,000 quarters, and of Derby about the same ; these counties being 
mainly pastoral, Stafford, however, grows 125,000 quarters of 
wheat in a very moderate year, and the present season should 
exceed this figure. The soil is strong, and wheat has done well. 
So have oats, and barley is reckoned an average yield, though the 
North-West Midlands are by no means a great barley district. The 
roots are not so promising. Mangels are looking well, where there 
are sufficient plants, but they are very patchy. Cabbages have 
thriven much better than the drought might have led one to expect. 
Pastures are improving, but the bite thereof is very small, and 
farmers wishing to keep their cattle in really good condition do 
well to give them some food in the byre or in the farmyard. The 
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yield of both beans and peas has proved much below the average. 
Only winter-sown have given anything approaching a satisfactory 
yield. Stock in this part of the country is decidedly cheaper than it 
has been for years, both sheep and cattle. 


THE ENSILAGE COMMISSION. The report of the Ensilage 
Commission, with a digest of the valuable evidence it collected, has 
been printed by an order of the House of Commons, made on 
July 9th, on the motion of Mr. Joseph Pease, and will in the course 
of a few days be published for general circulation, As also, by 
another order of the House of Commons, made July 22nd, on the 
motion of Mr. Mitchell Henry, the evidence to be collected by 
the Commission in the autumn, together with any further reports 
it may make, will be printed and be made available for the public, 
there will soon be abundant material for studying every feature of 
the ensilage system. Sir John Lawes has been making various 
experiments which lead him to conclude that ensilage is an excellent 
way of preserving hay in a wet season, but that its advocates 
cannot fairly claim for it the merit of making into palateable and 
nutritious food green stuffs which otherwise would not be palateable 
or even edible by cattle. Mr. Swan, however, appears to have 
made very good ensilage out of river sedges, and somewhat 
analogous successes are reported from the North. The final report 
of the Commission should throw light on these moot points, and 
we should also be glad to Jearn if the process of ensilage kills the 
mildew spores on the straw or ear of grain, also if it neutralises the 
dangerous effects of ergot, which is found extremely frequently on 
the grasses which grow in wayside ditches. 


SECONDARY BARLEY.—The great price difference between fine 
malting barley and ordinary grinding sorts is always remarkable, 
amounting, as it frequently does, to fully 15s. on the quarter. It 
will therefore be of real importance in agriculture if anew process 
for improving secondary barley should prove effectual. The case is 
one where there is plenty of margin to pay for the process of ‘ torre- 
faction,” as it is called. The brewery trade, owing to the dearness 
of fine barley, has been using large quantities of gelatinised rice, of 
maize, and of other products less openly owned to. The worts 
produced from such materials, however, do not appear to be equal 
in flavour or colour to worts drawn from barley prepared by the 
peculiar proces of roasting already referred to. In fact some experi- 
ments already made would seem to show that if you cannot get 
really fine natural malting barley, the next best thing is torrefied 
barley. It is alleged that very low-class barley even affected by 
mould or mildew, or of flinty hardness, like that which comes from 
Persia and Algeria, and is purchaseable for 18s. per qr. is altered by 
the torrefaction so as to be perfectly usable for making very good 
ordinary beer. For fine ale natural fine malting barley will always 
be essential. Fuller experiments are called for, and the matter 
should not escape the attention of our agriculturists. 


SHEEP, The breeders of the long wools are finding the timcs 
against them. Southdowns on the other hand, after a period of 
partial neglect, appear to be regaining favour, the superior quality 
of the mutton and its higher price in the market compensating for 
the comparatively diminutive size of the breed. Shropshire, Oxford- 
shire, and Hampshire Downs have rapidly grown in repute of late 
years as the rent-paying sheep of the period, for they give very fair 
second-rate mutton, and plenty of it. Recent fairs, however, are 
discouraging to breeders. At Britford in Wiltshire, and at Overton 
in Ilampshire, large sales within the past fortnight have shown a 
price fall of 4s. per head, as compared with the currencies at the 
July fairs in Western and Southern England. 
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is the new Recorder of Exeter, in 


Mr. J. T. BuckniLt, Q.C., \ 1 
succession to Sir A. Collins, appointed Chief Justice of Madras. 


ON Monpay were completed the three months during which, in 
accordance with their kindly annual custom, the Benchers of the 
Inner Temple throw open their pleasant gardens, from six to nine 
every evening, a boon of which the poor children of the neighbour- 
hood avail themselves in large numbers. The head-gardener has 
made to the Benchers the gratifying statement. that there has not 
been this year a single instance of injury done to the trees, shrubs, 
and plants. 

Ir A WITNESS IN A COURT OF JUSTICE is an unbeliever, or, 
in current and polite phraseology, an Agnostic, his affirmation may 
be legally substituted for the usual oath. It would seem, however, 
that this does not apply to the case of jurymen, which is governed 
by the decisions in the litigation arising out of the Bradlaugh con- 
troversy. A juryman professing Agnosticism can be permitted 
neither to take the oath nor to affirm. On this ground the services 
of more than one jurymam have been recently dispensed with in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, the Common Serjeant very naturally pro- 
nouncing it to be strange that, in the matter of oath-taking and 
affirmation, there should be one law for witnesses and another for 
jurymen. 

Ir HAS BEEN DECIDED by the Metropolitan Police Commis- 
sioners that persons found attempting suicide shall no longer be 
summarily taken into custody and brought before a magistrate, but 
that application may be made for a magistrate’s warrant to appre- 
hend them on a charge of misdemeanour. 

THE MucH-TALKED-oF Case of Eliza Armstrong came before 
one of the Bow Street police magistrates on Wednesday. It was 
opened by Mr. Poland, instructed by the Solicitor for the Treasury 
to prosecute, the chief defendants being Rebecca Jarrett and Mr. 
Stead, the editor of the Pad/ Mall Gazette, who are charged with the 
abduction of the girl Armstrong and other offences. The pro- 
ceedings are to be resumed on Monday. 

A Jury IN THE Lorp Mayor’s Court, presided over by the 
Common Serjeant, gave 25/. damages to a policeman bitten by a 
dog in the leg, afterwards cauterised, the owner having been pre- 
viously fined for allowing to go unmuzzled a dog which had pre- 
viously bitten two policemen. 

A Coroner’s Inquest has been held on the bodies of the 
victims of a frightful accident on Saturday at Dawlish, South 
Devon, when a portion of overhanging rock fell upon a party of 
seven persons, two of them children, burying all, and killing three 
of them. Those killed were Miss Keen, nursery governess, Miss 


Radford, companion to a lady residing at Honiton, and Miss Violet ° 


Watson, aged nine. She and her brother, a boy of ten, who, with 
his aunt Miss Watson,.escaped alive, but with very serious fractures 
and other injuries, were the children of Colonel and Mrs. Watson, 
now in India. Ofthe two other survivors, a Miss Watts was seriously 
injured, and a lady named Matthews less so. We have elsewhere 
commented upon the singular indifference of the authorities in not 
warning people of the known dangerous condition of the cliffs, and 
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the coroner animadverted severely on the negligence of the Local 
Board, and to the verdict of accidental death the jury added a rider 
calling on the Board to inquire immediately into the ownership of 
the cliff property, about which there seems to be some uncertainty, 
and meanwhile to put up notices warning the public of the danger 
of passing under the cliffs. ; 

AFTER A RECENT INQUEST at Esher, in Surrey, on the body of a 
carpenter who committed suicide in a depressed state of mind, arising 
from inability to find employment to support a wife and seven 
children, the jurymen charitably handed over their fees to the 


unfortunate man’s widow. 
an 
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ExpLANATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. ‘he fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

REMARKS.—The weather during the past week has continued unseasonable and 
cold in nearly all parts of the United Kingdom. Pressure has beenrelatively high 
over Great Britain, while some depressions have been observed over the South 
of France and our extreme South-Western Coasts (travelling Easterly), ad 
also at the end of the week off the West of Ireland (moving North-Easterly) 
These earlier disturbances produced moderate to fresh Easterly winds, with 
rain and low temperatures over Ireland, and the greater part of England, while 
the large depression which lay off our extreme Western Coasts at the end of the 
period brought Southerly and South-Easterly winds (strong to a gale), with 
rain to all but the extreme Northern Stations. Rainfall has again been less 
than the normal amount at all but a few places in the South-West, while 
temperature has fallen some degrees below the average nearly generally. The 
daily maxima has ranged from about 55° in the Northern parts of Scotland and 
Ireland, to about 67° in the Southern parts of England and Ireland. 

‘The barometer was highest (30°12 inches) on Tuesday (rst inst.) ; lowest (29°73 
inches) on Wednesday (2nd inst.) ; range o'39 inches. 

The temperature was highest (67°) on Saturday (2gth ult.); lowest (47°) on 
Tuesday and Wednesday (1st and 2nd inst.); range 20°. 

Rain fell on four days. Total amount o°58 inch. Greatest fall on one day 
0°43 inch on Thursday (27th ult.) 
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blue glass globe or bottle filled with a chemical fluid, and when broken over or into the flame extinguishes fire instantly. 
Being hermetically sealed by a Patent Stopper, the exclusive property of this Company, the contents are not deteriorated 
by age, climate, frost, &c., nor will they injure Person or Property in the slightest. Hung up in your House, Office, or 


Factory, they are instantly accessible and invariably effective. 


“HLR.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, ac 
at some interesting experiments by the 


companied by H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh 
Harden ' Star’ Hand Grenade Fire Extinguisher 
which successfully demonstrated the efficiency of the Grenades in dealing with seven vi 


Sydney, Earl of Kenmare, Lord H. Bruce, Sir H. Lumsden, and others,""—Daily News, May 15, 1885. 


Testimonials. 


Birkdale Farm Reformatory 
School, near Southport, July 8th, 
1885. Gentlemen,—A large Boiler 
of Resin used in making firewood 


; took fire,and the building in which 


it stands was in flames ina few 
moments. Seven of the Hand Gre- 
nades put it out very effectually. 
I would strongly recommend 
every school to be provided with 
them.—Yours truly, Danieu H. 
SHEE, Governor, 


18, Orchard. Street, Portman 
Square, W. Gentlemen,—In the 
case of Hospitals, when so many 
of the inmates are helpless and 
all victims to the fire when it 
loes break out, your. discovery 
would form a safeguard, the value 
ff which it would be impossible 
to over-estimate. Each, ward 
should be well proyided with 


| Grenades. As the gases emitted 


from the fluid contents of the 
Grenades put outa fire in some- 
thing like ten seconds, the value 
of your discovery must be patent 
to all.—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
truly, A. St, Ciairr Buxton, 
FRCS. 


Stroudwater Dye Works, Glou- 
cestershire, 6th January. 1885. 
Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure 


! in saying that the Hand Grenades 


proved the means of extinguish- 
nga fire which broke out in my 


hall at, the Brick House about 


three o'clock yesterday morning, 
and which, without their aid,would 
no doubt have been very serious in 
its consequences.— Yours faith- 
fully, WiLtiam BisHoP 


Wire Ba 


The Banus i arene ae 
i de known. way: — 
oe orSta. AVOID THE IMITATI 
SEQUENTLY WORTHLES 


woman, or C 


and are CON 
registered. 


Price 45s. per dozen net. 
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Before it can get a good hold, and thus 
SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY. 
The Harden ‘‘ Star” Hand Grenade isa 


and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, was present on Thursday afternoon 
Company, which took place opposite the Savoy Theatre. The proceedings 
arieties of Fires were also witnessed by the Duke of Sutherland Ear: 


Testimonials, 


35, High Street, Maidenhead, 
March 2, 1885. 

Dear Sir,—Some Methylated 
Spirit took fire in our work- 
room, and rapidly ignited the 
floorboards. It was of the utmost 
importance that the fire should 
be instantly extinguished, and 
this, we are happy to say, was 
most successfully accomplished 
by the use of two Harden “ Star" 

and Grenades. Their use was 
most satisfactory. “Their porta- 
bility allowed ‘their immediate 
application ata point to which 
water could only have been carried 
with difficulty, and their instanta- 
neous action left nothing to be 
desired.—Y ours, &e., 

J. W. Wacker and Son, 


White Lion Inn, High Wycombe, 
une 8, 1885, 

Gentlemen —In putting out the 
alarming fire in my hack premises 
on Saturday last, the effect of the 
two Harden " Star” Hand Gre- 
nades which were broken on the 
flames was simply wonderful. In 
two minutes or so the whole fire 
was out, and the total destruc- 
tion of the whole premises pre- 


vented.—Y ours {ruly, 
W. A. WEAVER. 


Dear Sirs—By using one of 
é pour Hand Grenades a fire in our 
4 Lace Factory was at, once extin- 
guished, thereby saving the whole 
building and machinery.—Yours 
truly, 
Taruam Bros. 
Ilkeston, March 3rd, 1885, 


A positive recessity in every Office, Warehouse, Factory, Residence, Farm, Ship, &c, 


skets or Brackets to hang against the Wall, to hold one, two, three, or Six Grenades, can be furnished if desired. 


HAND GRENADES are the original and only practical and reliable Fire Extinguish- 
Wil! not freeze—Cannot get out of order—Can be used efficiently b 
ONS, which are NONE OF THEM HERMETICALLY SEALED, 


S. The Blue Grenade alone is genuine, and its colour and form are 


man, 


Exhibitions every Thursday, admission by Ticket, obtainable without charge at 


THE HARDEN “GTAR® HAN? (GRENADE FIRE E2TINGUISHER Co: L?D. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


TANT TO FAMILIES REQUIRING 
siesta MOURNING, 


essrs. JAY, being in direct com- 
munication with the manufacturers of the 
oods they supply, thereby save their customers all 
intermediate pro sand ate enabled to sell goods by 
i tw. sale prices. 
the piece af WV's REGENT STREET. 
TRAVELLING ASSISTANTS. ‘ 
Wi. JAY have a Staff of Assist- 
ants specially engaged to wait upon ladies at 
their homes, either in town or country, and to submit 
goods for inspection, all of which are marked in plain 
figures, ue sold abe sue price as if purchased at 
se i ent Street. 

the warehouse 18 REGENT. STREET. 

BLAckK TRAVELLING AND 


SEASIDE COSTUMES, copied from new 
French models, 24 guineas each, with material for 


bodice. ay’s, REGENT STREET. 
OURNING.—‘‘ To our Readers. 


—In reply to many inquiries, we recommend 
the Maison Jay's London Mourning Warchouse, 
Regent Street. This house, long established, makes 
mourning a speciality, and is excelled by no other 
house in London or Paris for the beauty of the work, 
the quality of the materials, or the style of manu- 
facture. Messrs. Jay send Dressmakers to any part 
of England with patterns and materials for mourning 
on receipt of letter or telegram Mares Journal, 


DON. GENERAL MOURNING 
THE AKENOUSE, REGENT STREET. W. 


W. MONK & CO.’S 


Batt (Bans, 


PERAMBULATO RS, 
AND 
[NVALID FrURNITURE. 


4 Superior Adjustable 
pace From Couches fom Aas. : 
\, S e 

. 30s. elf-propellingChatrs 


£3. 108. 5 arrying 
Chairs, 30s. ; Bede 
Tables, 12s. 6d. ; Bed- 
Rests, 12s. 6d.; Leg 
Rests, from 12s. 6d, ; 
Reclining Boards,21s.; 
Reading Easels, a1s.; 
Go-Carts,15s.; Wicker 
Invalid Carriages, 
4B) 50s.; Superior Wood, 
/ £4 108.; Spinal Car- 
riages. £3 38.; Per- 
ambulators, 218. 5 
Children's Carriage 
Chairs, 25s. ; Mecha- 
, nical Nurse, sos. 6d. 
EVERY APPLIANCE 


INVALIDS. 


Lists Post Free. 


WW. MONK AND CO. 


MAKERS TO HER 
MAJESTY, 


103, Gt. Russell St. 
London, W.C. 


( Near the British 
Museum). 
AND AT 3 AND 4, BROAD 
STREET, BATH. 


E DUCATION. — Matriculation, 
Army, Civil Service, Legal, and Medical 


Examinations. 
OR ECTOR, Great Braxted, Witham, Essex. 


THE WONDERFUL 


“VY7ICTORIA” ORGANETTE, 
REGISTERED 


The Most Marvellous Musical Instru 
ment in the World. 
A £2 Instrument for only £1. 
We are the Sole Proprietors in the United Kingdom 
of this WONDERFUL. and_ FIRST-CLASS 
ORGANETTE. It is a Reed Instrument, and is 


constructed on the same principal as an organ with 
Bellows, and Full Sized Reeds. The music consists 


E SOLO PERFOR- 
MANCE ACCOMPANIMENT TO 
THE VOICE, OR VALUABLE ORCHESTRAL 
EFFECTS. ‘They are marvels of Musical Inven- 
tion, and combine in themselves all the principles 
upon which automatic Organs, Organettes, &c., are 
now being made, requiring no skill in the performer. 
Any ehiis el enougls fo useiite ands palelligently 
can play, and the S jJSIC IS ABSO- 
LUTELY UNLIMITED. 

We wish to introduce one of these Organettes in 
every town and parish throughout the United King- 
dom, and in order to do so speedily have concluded 
to sella Limitep Numer to the readers of this paper 
at ONLY £r each, but your order must be received 
on or before January 1ST,as we shall place the 
Organette at 42 each after that date. We will posi- 
tively not sell more than ONE ORGANETTE to 
any one person at this reduced price as we only make 
this unprecedented offer to atrodtiee this,First-CLass 
ORGANETTE throughout the world, well knowing that 
after one is received in a neighboureood we will sell 
seal a OUR REGUEAT PRICE. 

., We are'the Sole Proprietors of the WONDERFUL 

VICTORIA” ORGANETTE, and you mnst order 
direct from us, or through our Authorised Agents. 
Remember, the Wonderful “ Victoria” Organettes 
are no» ors: but are Larce anp PowERFuL INsTRU- 
MENTS, built in the most durable style, highly polished 
and decorated in Gold; the Reeds being so powerful 
that they produce sufficient volume of music for 
the Chapel, Parlour, Lodge, or Ball Room. There is 
nothing about them to get out of order ; in fact, they 
produce a richer and sweeter sound after having been 
used a few years. For Home ENTERTAINMENTS 
THEY ARE UNSURPASSED. 

_The Ilustration will give you buta faint idea of 
size and Finish of this beautiful instrument, but we 
will return the money and pay carriage to any one 
who is not perfectly satisfied after receiving it. IT 
SINGS ITS Own Praises. With each Organette we 
enclose a selection of popular tunes FREE, and pack 
all ina strong box. Ifyouare in London at any time 
call on us, or if you have friends living here, you can 
request them to call and purchase for you. If you 
wish to act as Agent for us SEND AT ONCE and 
secure the agency for your section. You can easily 
Sell the Instruments at £2 to £3 each. Hundreds of 
Testimonials received. “Serd money. by registered 
Letter, Money Order, Draft, or Postal Note. 


*® COUPON.—This Coupon will entitle the 
holder to one of the Wonderful “ VICTORIA ” 
ORGANETTES, provided it is sent with £1 and 
order, not later than January tst, 1866, Ne order 
will be accepted without ‘this Coupon unless 


full price, £2, is sent. 
(Signed) LOUIS H. HART and CoO. 


Address or call_on LOUIS H. HART and CO 
126, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.G 
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NEW MUSIC. 


OSTI’S New and most ssful 
SONG. “IT CAME, WITH THE MERRY 
MAY, LOVE.” Sung by Mr. Maas, Mr, J. Robert- 
son, Mr. Abercrombie. Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. 
Dene Lew Miss Carlotta Elliott, Miss cE ee 
f. John, and other popular voca ists, and is alway: 
Se Jott ne Pished mE flat, F, and A fiat. 
Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 30, New Bond Street, 
Ts Poultry. Eg 


Successful 


and 


HE MIKADO ; or, the Town of 
TITIP 


U. 
Words by W. S. GILBERT. Music by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 


VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 


Lowell Tracy) - ee 5s. oc. net. 
Ditto ditto, handsomely bound. . .- 7 6d. net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (arranged by 

a kg Govods nets 


Kearns Level Tracy) 
= DANCE MUSIC. 


ERS. P, Bucatossi 
QUADRILLE, LANCERS. P, Bucarooot od. net. 


WALTZ. POLKA. P. BucaLoss!. 1» 2s. od. net. 
CMPPEDL and CO., New Bond St.. and Poultry. 


CHa and CO.’s ALEX- 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church, School, 
or Drawing Room, from Six to 150 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from Ax 58. per quarter. 

50, New Bond Street. and 15, Poultry. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S PET 


RGAN. Seven Stops, includin Sub-Bass and 
2 yo Baple®. Elegant Carved 


1s, od, net. 


Sub and Super Octave 
Walnut Case, 18 Guineas. e 
CHAPPELL and CO.. New Bond St., and Poultry. 


CLOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 
PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. , 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. : 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


ClLouGH and WARREN’S 


ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musi 


cians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


ClouGH and WARREN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 


pipes and reeds which do not go out_of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature, Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 

Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL and CO.. New Bond St. and Poultry. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
NEWEST SONGS. 
OVE’S POWER. 
By Mrs. MoncrirFF. 
HE LIGHT UPON THE RIVER 
In two keys. 
By_A, H. Bexrenn. 
N OLD MAID’S HEART, 
Ry MicuaEL WaTSON, 
OOING. Intwo keys. 
By Epirn Cooke, 
Twenty-four, Shanes each, post fr 


ee. 
LONDON: 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET 


( yOUNOD'S latest Sacred Song, 
. “GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS 
NIGHT,” is now ready. 
great success of “ The King of Love My Shepherd 
Js.” by Gounod, the publishers have secured the 
valuable copyright cf his latest song. In B flat, C 
(C to E), D, and E flat. As a vocal duet, in D, 
s no and contralto; in. C, mezzo and baritone. 
A arranged either for Piano, Harmonium, Organ, 
or Violin and Piano. Each as. net. 

PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd.. NW 


[LEIGH KINGSMILL'S beautiful 
new song, " CONSTANT STILL.” Sungat 
the principal concerts, In C, D (D to D), and F. 


In consequence of the 


“Sweetly melodious.” — Leytonstone Express. HN 
thrilling love song.”—Oldham Chronicle, 25. net. 
Orchestral accompaniment to song, 1s. net. As 


Cornet Salo and Orchestra, 15. net. 
PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High Rd ,N W. 


[YY WALTZ. Fabian Rose's latest 
great success. Played by numerous bands 

throughout the Kingdom. Promises to be the most 

popular waltz of the day. Superbly illustrated, 2s. 

net. Also by the same composer, “Jet Adore” 

Polka. 2s. net. . 

PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn Hich Rd..N.W 


——————— 
( SHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New. and, Enlarged Edition. 
CHARLES HALLE’'S New Pranororte Tutor, 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
CHARLES HALLE'S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 
Catalogues post free on application. - 
FORSYTH BROTHERS. London & Manchester. 


OMINION ORGANS. 
Catalogues and full particulars of these cele- 
brated Instruments post free. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2724, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, - Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


Music tor the Country and Seaside. 
HE CAVENDISH MUSIC 
BOOKS. Ninety-two numbers of this cele- 
brated series are now published. ‘Thirty-two pages. 
full music size, pace is. each, To be had of all 
Musicsellers and Booksellers throughout the country. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


*‘ALMAINE’S PIANOS. 

From £1o. 
, AMERICAN ORGANS from £5. All full 
Compass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage free and 
all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged. Old pianos 
repaired or taken in exchange. Liberal prices 
allowed. | Any instrument exchanged within three 
years, and the price paid allowed for it if one of a 
higher class be taken, Established roo years.—91, 
Finsbury Pavement, City, E.C. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use ‘‘ The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for 
it will positively restore in every case grey or white 
hair toits original colour, without leaving the dis- 
agreeable smell of most“ Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald apa where the glands are 
not decayed, Full particuls round each bottle. 
Ask your Chemist for THI MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER.—Sold everywhere at 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LiAVER, STOMACH. KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 
They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all age 
; General Family Medici 


[ee SeEcrD MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache. Gout, and Indigestion 

Pil ee MAGNESIA, 

The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children,and 


infants. _ 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


HAIR PRODUCER arrests 


CG falling-off of the hair immediately. _1s. 9d, 
and 3s., of chemists, or by post from J. LOCKE 


19, Leswin Road, London, N. 


\M 


erformed withthe 
Promenade Concerts, 


USICnow being 
Igreatest success at the 
Covent Garden, London, 
eee eee aie 
d By A,_G. CROWE (Composer of the popular 
“ See-Saw Waltz"). j 

This Waltz is performed every evening by, Mr, 
Stedman’s Choir of Boys and Girls, and the Grand 
Orchestra, with immense success. It is always 
encored, and sometimes has to be repeated three 


times. 


PIANO SOLO with Vocal Obligato . 2s. net 
PIANO DUET " i a es 
PIANO SOLO (Easy) .« me Se. ag 
PIANO DUET (Easy) . 18.6d. 4, 
ASIA SONG. ar 5. 3b at sore 
VOCAL PART (Old Notation) . a 
VOGAL PART (Tonic Sol Fa) . gett * a5 
VIOLIN SOLO. . + 6d. 
CORNET SOLO . . Ban ee 
FLUTE SOLO 2 4 6) as 
FULL ORCHESTRA . BS. a 
SEPTETT isd. ye 


Military and. Brass Band Arrangements. 
METZLER and CO 


i [ “HE MARKET CLOCK. New 
Song by P. Bucatossr. Words by Claxton 
BELLAMY. . - 
T ong is sung by Mr. Stedman's choir of boys 
s,and produces a great effect. i 


and girls, ' f Asa solo it is 
easy and attractive. Published in two keys, D and 


F._ Price 2s. net. 
METZLER and CO., 42, Great Marlborough St., 
vondon, W. 


RIP, TRIP, TRIP. Vocal Duet 

by THEO. Marziazs. A country_dance in 

canon for equal yoices. Sung by Mr. Stedman's 

choir, An easy and very effecctive duet. Always 

appreciated by the audience. Published in two keys, 
C and E flat. Price 2s. net. 

METZLER and CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, 

London, W. 


FoLLow ME GAILY. _Pinsuti’s 
__ very successful song. Sung by, Mr. Stedman's 
choir of boys and girls. This is certainly one _of the 
most charming and delightful songs that Ciro Pinsuti 
has written. It is always a great favourite. Price 2s. 


net. 
METZLER and CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W. 


AYBREAK. New Tenor Song. 
By JoserH BaRnsy, Composed for and sung 
by Mr. Edward Lloyd with unprecedented success. 
The words are from the French by Victor Hugo, ani 
rival in beauty of idea the very charming music, 
written in Mr. Barnby's Rappiest yein. Published in 
three keys—B flat, C, and I) flat. Price as. net, 
METZLER andCO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W. 


The following compositions have been especially 
written for the Promenade Concerts, and are now 
being performed by the Grand Orchestra af 100 Per- 
Tormers under the direction of Mr. A. Gwyllym 

rowe. 

DANCE AT THE FORGE. 

Descriptive Piece by E. H. Succ. " The smiths 
are heard working at the anvils to a merry tune, the 
like of which had not been written for many years.” 

Beautifully iustrated. Price 2s. net, 


HE BELL GAVOTTE. Com- 
3 posed by MicHagEL Watson. A very attrac- 
tive composition, both when performed by the 
Orchestra or on the Piano. Beautifully I!]ustrated, 
rake 2s., Solo or Duet. METZLER and CO.'S New 
Metalophones for producing the Bell effect. ‘Price 
as, 6d. each. % . 
E [HE Celebrated BOURREE, in D. 

By Atma Sanpers. This effective and brilliant 
being performed by the Covent Garden 
Orche has been played with much_ success by 
that distinguished artiste Madame Frickenhaus. 
Bourrée, in_|, price 2s. net. 


AN, ELIZABETHAN DANCE. 
: 


MicuagEL Watson. A most graceful and 
pleasing composition, not at all difficult to perform, 
and very prettily illustrated. Price as. net. 

“Messrs, Metzler and Co. are.now introducing 
some most beautiful and perfectly finished designs on 
the titlepages of their various publications, which 
certainly command and arrest the attention of every 
connoisseur.’ —Review 


ONNENSCHEIN WALTZ. 


Composed hy CaRoLinE LOWTHIAN, with Vocal 
Refrain. This gifted Composer has once more given 
us a melody full of tenderness and beauty. It is 
simple and very effective, and will become very 
popular. Price as. net._ Illustrated. 
DREAM -LOVE WALTZ. By 

Tuero. Marziats. A dreamy and fascinating 
waltz, which wiil be played everywhere during the 
coming season. Most charmingly illustrated. Price 


2s. net. 

HE JERSEY LILY POLKA. 
2 By P. Rowe. Composed for Mrs. Langtry. 
The merriest and most popular polka of the day. 
Illustrated with a character portrait of Mrs, Langtry. 


Price 2s. net. . 
OOT IT MERRILY. Polka- 


_March. By A. GwyLlym Crowe. A very 
effective and vigorous composition. Price 2s, net. 
Marlborough Street, 


METZLER and CO.., 42, Great 
London, W. 
N EW THEMATIC CATA- 
LOGUES of. Songs, Dance, and Pianoforte 
Music sent grt and post free. 
METZLER and CO.. 42, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W. 


piece, besid 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE IACULTY. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
AMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral songestion, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, QUEEN ST. City, London. 
‘amar, unlike Pills and the 
usual) Purgatives, is agterable 
to take, and never produces 
RILLON. | irritation, nor interferes with 
business or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 
2s. 6d,a Box. Stamp included. 


I <O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night 
fora week. itis a peculiar agreeable fluid, having 
the faculty of always producing a clear smooth skin 
by restoring its healthy action. 
Sulpholine is sold by Chemists everywhere. Bottles 
2s. 9d. each. 


EPPER’S cha and IRON 
TONIC strengthens tne nerves and muscular 
system. improves digestion, stimulates the circula- 
tion, promotes appetite, animates the spirits, and 
thorougnly recruits the health. Bottles (thirty-two 
doses), 48.6d. | : ‘ 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. Insist on having 
Pepper's Tonic. 


[NDIEN 


T/fALUBBLe FAMILY LACE.— 


Real_lace properly attended to should last. for 
centuries. Ladies visiting Paris should confide their 
lace to Madame VALERIE CARTER, 15, Rue Bleue 
(next door to the Paris office of THE GRaPilic), 
Work-rooms insured. Highest references. 


Chea. ORGANISATION 
4 SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 
The object of his Society is the improvement o1 the 
condition of the poorett), by bringing about co- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due in- 
vestigation and fitting action in all cases ; and (3) by 
repressing mendicity. 
Committees (38) hawe 


London. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi: or to. Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
pe. Strand, W.C. Contributions for the poorer District 
ommittees can be paid to the District Committee 
Aid Fund of the Council. 

CHARLES S, LOCH. Secretary. 


been established throughout 


‘IMPORTANT ISSUE OF FOUR NEW SONGS 


MARY A MILE AWAY. Pinsuti. 
PILGRIM LANE. By BERTHOLD Tours. 
FAIRY TALES, By A. H. Bewrenn. 

FIRST IN THE FIELD. By Tio. Bon- 


N CONSEQUENCE of the unpre- 


and owing to the large number of orders on 
hand, the publishers have been compelled to 
print the enormous and unparalleled 


24,stamps each. 


Keys tor all voices LC 3 
Regent Street, W. 


W. MORLEY and CO., 269, 


LFRED B. PEARCE, 39, 
Ludgate Hill, INVITES INSPECTION of 

all that is new and beautiful in useful and ornamental 
CHINA and GLASS, including , s.d. 
Dinner Services, '' Cottage ” (so pieces) - 136 


Dinner Services, for 12 persons (103 pieces) 350 
China Dessert Services for 12 persons. —«, + 140 
Gilt ChinaTea Services (40 pieces).125. 28 pieces 86 
China Breakfast Sets for 6, 11s. For4 persons 7 0 
Toilet Services (for washstands), $.6d.,38.6d.and 39 
Set of 3 Ivory-tinted Stoneware Jugs » we) eS 
‘All really excellent patterns. 

Quart Decanters, best, uality, 58., per pair,and 40 

‘Claret Decanters (with handles), 4s. each. and 23 
Plain light Claret. Glasses, 6s. per dozen and 46 
Wine Glasses, plain or cut, per dozen . » 19 
Engrayed Wine Glasses, perdozen . 5 3 6 
Hock Glasses,ruby bowl. 6s, per doz. green bowl 30 
Tumblers, cut, 35. 3d. Moulded, per dozen 1 § 


Taper shape plain light Finger Glasses. per doz. i 
Descriptive Catalogue (including 9 Furnishing Esti 
‘mates, commencing at £5, tree on application. 
ALFRED B, PEARCE, 399, LUDGATE HILL. 
Established 1760. 


PRs and FOUR.-and-a-HALF per 
CENT. DEBENTURES, for_five and three 
years, of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND 
COMPANY (Limited). 
a TRUSTEES. ‘ 
The Rignt Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie 
The Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Letevre, M.P. 
Theodore Fry, Esq.. M P. 
DIRECTORS 
JAMES E. THORQLD ROGERS, Esq. M.P., 
hairman. 
Edward Bond, Esq, M.A. | John_R. Holland, Esa., 
Pitt Cobbett, Esq., M.A.. ‘Ps Z 

B.C.L. Alfred G. Henriques, 
John Mann,Esq., Director Esa. 

of the | Temperance | William Woodall, Esa., 

Building Society. NCE. “ee? 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications 
to the extent of £50,000 tor Five and F our-and-a- Hal 
per Cent, Debentures, for five years and three years 
respectively, in bonds of £25, £50, and £100 each to 
registered holders, with interest coupons payable to 
bearer. 

The uncalled capital of the Company, and the 
value of its present estimates, taken at cost price, 
show aclear surplus of oyer £100,000, after allowing foz 
all charges and liabilities, including deposits. The 
security of the Company's debentures 1s, therefore, 
of a very high order. ea 

‘The form of debenture can be seen at the offices of 
the Company, and forms of application can be had of 
the Secretary. ° x 

Deposits received at 44 per cent. interest if for one 
year certain, and 4 per cent. withdrawable at two 
months’ notice. 

By Order of the Board, | 
HERBERT H. FULLER, Secretary. 
No. 26, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPY. 
Chief Offices : 
Roya InsuRANcE BurLpincs, LIvERPOOL ; AND 
LOMBARD STREET, |. ONDON. 
Branch Offices (London): , 
33, CHANCERY Lane, E.C.; 35, ST. Es's ST., S.W. 
Extracts from the Report for the Year 1884. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums, after deducting reassurances £988,156 9 2 


Losses . - ; i aad F +, 676,463 11 6 
LIEE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums, after deducting reassurances £250,163 5 5 
Declaration of Bonus for the Quinquennium ending 
3ist December, 1884, 41 tos. per cent, per annum cn 
Sum assured, upon all policies entitled to participate. 


ERAN —Climateric Health Resort 

in South Tyrol (324-370 meter). Railway 
Station. Through Sleeping Cars from Vienna, 
Munich, Leipsic, and Berlin. Beginning of Season 
(Grape Cure), September 1. Magnificent situation, 
mild Alpine climate, superior,winter station, sheltered 
from winds, especially favourable for those suffering 
from lung; and nervous affections, and scr fula, All 
recent improvements. Number of visitors 1884 till 
1885, 9,200 Curhosts, 6,000 Tourists. Prospectus gratis. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS, 


NT. ROOZEN and SON, 
“NURSERYMEN, 
OVERVEEN, NEAR HAARLEM. 
HOLLAND. 


purchasers‘of Dutch Bulbs are invited to 
read Ant. Roozen and_Son’s Gata liete for 1885, and 
see the large saving effected by Dealing Direct with 
the Grower. The Catalogue, containing details of 
their immense Collection of New, Rare, and Fine 
Bulbs and Plants. and particulars as to Free Dett- 
VERY, Will be sent, post tree, on application to them 
or to their Agents: 

MERTENS and CO., 3, Cross Lane, London, E.C, 


PLATT’S SPFCIALITIES. 
( SAMBRIC POCKET  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, Linen Cambric, hemmed and 
washed, ready for use. ; 
The So-called Five-eighths (18 inch). 
48., 48. 90., 58. 6d., 6s. 4d., d.,gs., 10s, 6d., 12s. 6d. 
per dozen. f 
The So-called Three-quarter (ar inch). 
5s. 3d., 68., 65. 10d., 75. 9d., 8s. od., 1os., 128., 148. 9d. 
per dozen, 
The So-called Seven-eighths (25 inch). 
6s. 4d., 75. 3d., 85. 88. gd., fos. 11S, 6d, 138. 9d, 


168. ad. per dozen. 
PLATT and CO., 


77, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C.. will send free 
toany part of England, Ireland, or Seot land, on receipt 
of cash with order, notless than } doz. at the doz, pr 

NB.—If not satisfactory the handkerehiels can 
s-nt back, and oth had or money resurned, 
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SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Lower 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, W—Dorset House 
Branch—1, Dorset Street. Manchester Square. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


KG, 
President—Tue RIGHT HON. tue LORD LEIGH 


In order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 
their present efficient working order, the Committee 
feel it necessary to endeavour tora at least £2,000, 
£400 of which “is required to pay Ss umaivoid= 
ably incurred last year. And they earnestly 
and confidently appeal for herp tothe triends of the 
Hospital, and all) who sympathise with them in 
their eftorts to relieve the sufferings, and save many 
poor women and chi y prenniture death, 

The Institution is at Hospitil tor dye Recep 
tion and Treatment of Diseases Peculiar «a Wonten, 
no Letterof Recommendation required, Poverty and 
Sickness the only Passport. 

Since its foundation no less than 259.313 women 
and children have been treated in the Out-Depart 
ment, and 7,308 women and 765 children have been 
admitted as In-Patienta. Large numbers of the 
women were suflering from OVARIAN TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which, before special atention was 
directed to it in the an Hospital in 1838, was 
a disease almost alwa 

Up to the end of 1883, no fewer than 967 cases 
were operated upon, with 82 recoveries and 165 
deaths, a mortality of 17°06 per cent. 

£3,000 per annum is required to maintain the 
Hospital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Subscriptions amount to little more than £1,400, and 
the remainder has to be raised by donations, and 
other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscrip- 
tions, in order to relieve them of the anxiety ot 
arising so large an amount otherwise. 

GEORGE SCUDAMORE, 


Secretary. 


cedented demand for these pretty and effec- | 
tive new songs from all parts of the world, | 


IRST EDITION of 50,000 copies. | 


SEPT. 5, 1885 
THE BEST WRITINGS of the BEST AUTHORS | N THE THAMES.—F : 
ART L., now ready, price 7d.. O —To be. DET. trontist a 


House. Four Bedrooms, two Sitting Ra: 


P. of | 
(GLEANINGS FROM POPULAR , ae 
AUTHORS. tee a, 


Part 1 contains the following sors other con- | minutes from town by South Western Ba oy 
tributions, each complete in itself :- (Address A, tod, Strand, WoC estern Ravly . 
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Capt, Manevart A Spailt Bos. ETZMANN and CO. 
HIGH CLASS FURNITURE 

At MODERATE PRICES, 


“ONGFELLOW.. Paul Revere’s Ride; 

| Store ov, The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Epwin ARNOLD . The Rhine and the Moselle. 

Max ADELER . “ His Sp ech. = abs 4 

W.R.S. RALSTON Autobiography ofa Wedding Ring 

Thomas Harpy . The Christmas Choir. 

Jean A. INGELOW, Winstanley, 2, Ballad. 

With Original Illustrations by F. BaRNarp. ML. 

Gow, W.B. Hote, A.RS.A. W. SMALL, and other ° 

leading Artists. “ \ 
ral With Part 1 is‘ issued, free of charge, a 

large Presentation Plate from a Drawing by Sir JOUN 

GiLperT, R.A. : ; 
“GLEANINGS FROM PoPULaR AUTHORS includes 

some of the finest specimens of modern, literature. 

The charm of the admirable literary work is enhanced 

by the beautiful illustrations to be found on nearly 

every. e."—Era, 

wise Diner ectuses at all Booksellers, or post free from 

CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


ETZMANN and CO., C 

. 19) 
HOUSE FURNISHERS 42, 7 omPlete 
and 79, Hampstead Road, oF 
Road.—CARPETS, Furnit 
Furnishishing Ironmongery 
hangings, Pictures. Bro 
Illustrated Catalogue post fr 
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i O LARGEST FURNISHING Es oF the 
'MENTS inthe WORLD. Compar a 
quality respectfully solicited & 
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NEW AND, PORULAR,NOVELS en 
Yow ready at all the Libraries in 3 xo'S. Fe olen ‘ 
HAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By by competinepersons i 
hor of '* Th -o Miss Flemings,”’ &c. | ———~~7 
rig ERG OF NIGHT, By Percy Gres. | QETZMANN 
Author of ‘Ivy, Cousin and Bride, Riis: 2 | 
THE LAW FORBIDS. By KaTHARINE Kix, | 
‘Author of The Queen ot the Regiment, &c. | 
SNOW IN HARVEST. By Iba ASHWORTH } 
‘TayLor, author of ‘' Venus’ Doves,” &c. | 
ENTANGLED. « By , Miss Farrrax BYERNE. | 
DOROTHY DRAKE. By FREDERICK H. Moore. 
2vols. (Next week). | 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13. Gt. Marlborough St 


Mr. Hatton’s. New Popular Sensational Novel, 1s. 


& CO. 
HaMPsreAD ROAD. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


OHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE. lies gad 
Hy lostes Marrow, We highly recommend. N RECEIPT ie) LETTER OR 
—Punch, August 22, 1855 all Booksellers. TELEGRAM hi 


R. MAXWELL 
Bookstalls. &c. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. withou ae 
No, git. For SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. PETER (ROBINSON, MOURNING 
Contents of the Number. : weet —___HOUSE, REGENT STREE 
Mrs. Dymond. Chapters XX 7—XXVI. y Mrs. “ 
Ritchie Miss Thackeray). [NESE eNO E MOU RNING. as 
The Windward Islands. | well as the Richest Qualities, can be suyyo 
The Question of Drink in England. | PETER ROBINSON, 
ane 1 ais of Sines in July. upon advantageous terms, to Fimil: 
Local University Colleges. Sere : 
Rural Roads. FFRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS. 
‘The New National Gallery at Amsteraam. MAKING at very moderne chee 
Inland Duties and Taxation. . é 
ACMILLAN and CO.. London 


pp. 722, cloth 8s. post_tree. 


Mourning Goods wil te 
England on approbation—no 
with an excellent fitting Dr 
without any extra charge whit 


London: J. and 


DARCELS POST FREE 
MADE-UP ARTICLES 
OR MA RIALS BY Tl 


a 


Ninth edition, large 8vo.. 


M@OPATHIC | DOM ESTIC Forwarded prom 
PHYSICIAN. By J. H. Putte, M.D. gee ape, vi trontes ie gE 
Revised, with i tant additions, by WASHINGTON ETER ROBIN 3 
Revel nt pmenest atte ae cmmce icici athe 


(COURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, REGENT STREET. 


popular work published on homeopathic medicine, 
especially adapted for emigrants and others unable to 
obtain any professional _advice —J AMES EPPS and 
.O., 43, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadil y. 


TAMMERERS and STUT- 

TERERS should read a little book written by 

Mr. B. BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after 

suffering for more than thirty, years.—Green Bank 

House, Hall Green, near Birmingham. Free for 13 
stamps. 


(CHAPMAN AND CO. | 


UREKA SHIRTS. — FORD'S 


~f# EUREKA SHIRTS. — Grew: 


or ditto per yard, 3s. rrdd., 45. 6d., and 4s. 1d 


— The only Flannel 
% es 
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fer + ; 
oR. FORD & (0) 4 


phirts. Sixteen difter 
6s., or by halt-doz 
by post -R. FORD & CO 
E,UREKA DRESS SHIRTS.— 
BLACK and COLOURED SILKS. 70.3.8 ch : a 
Rich Lyons Gros Grain, 12 yards for 35s. 9d. 6d., 88.60... 9% 
Superi Poultry, London, 
BLACK & COLOURED SATINS. | GIDIUS. 
Superior qualities, per yard, 2s. 3d., 2s. 6d., and washed 100 times. 
as. rid. | Drabs, Browns, &c 
els Post paid. 
measure. “To be had only 
i -Marvellously clewp, per yard, Séd., rodd., and , Poultry, London. 
Is. cyl. aa 
ha ver shrink I 
shades, per yard, 35. 6d, 3s. ridd., 4s. urgd., and) Under Ves. (ee: d an aa 
58. rtad. 7 } 


have been 
free to your door. 
A large stock read 
and 42s. use tarcels Post 
Wonderful Gown Satin. per yard, 1s. 9d. | *Shirts that 
Fe - iP Ae 
HECKED WASHING SILKS. |»: 
Sa SALT : | I — ri 
PLUSHES in all the new quaint art LES Biss ie ony oe 
Pants, with belt t 


is, 6d. All to 
Louis VELVETEENS. Black, Pinerns and sel 
per_yard, rs. 11$d., 2s. od., 35. 3d. to gs. 6d. & CO. 41, Poultry, 


_Choice New Shades, per yard, 


ONPARIEL VELVETEEN. , 


Choice new shades. per yard 
Black, per yard, rs. 11 


= CHAPMAN'S 


[J REeUsLLeD VELVETEEN, 


In B lack and every shade. per yard, 3s. 


AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Nv2s. Cranbourn St..en 


ISITING CARDS 

_ Fifty best qual tes 
the Engraving of C 
each, 59 Embossed 
13s. 6d—T. CULLE 


dourn Street (Corner of St. 3 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
Be ees is LOSES coniainah ream ut eee 
aper and co Envelopes, al : an Sh" 
PPRENCH MERINO, the cheapest gant way with crest and mott 
in the world. 44 inches wide, pes ward, ts rk. and the Engraving of Steel D 
$ ___ Have never been sold under ss. th] part tor P.O. O.=T. CULT 
- ap ey Street (Corner of St. Martz 
EARL CLOTH. A strikingly 
pretty material for new autunin and seaside 
gowns, this sucee novelty may t hed on for 
durability, and will net be attected) by i 
all the pleasant softness of apure woe 
reversible, and a most desinwble mate 
sitison toilettes. 
as inches wide, per yard. ss. od 


OUCLER.—Want of novelty ean! 


S29 not_be charged to the designers of this new 
fabric. Boucler Tweeds are very uncommon and 
stylish, and are certain. to be greatly patronised. ; 
de in all the best colourings, and in a variety of} 
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< Ch, ‘ Ph COME 


URE SOLL 


al tor demi- 


fectly digesuve e 
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Four, times the si 
_ Weakened with 
Keeps tor years inal 
A tea spoontul toa [3 


TRIPED OCEAN SERGE. A’ 


charming efleer ts often secured by a jac 
artangement of stipes ds a trimming to the 
andoamany ladies prefer a dress of this ela 
Made soas toaveid the need of expense 
Tu this handsome cloth we hay 
ey inches wide, per yard, os. std. 


being 
Jn garmiture. 
a good assorunent. 


_ Intins, at rs. 6d., 


REM. | 
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It removes all unplea: 
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Patterns free to all 
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SYSTEM, CASH WLETE ORDERS 
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EGAL.—A West Country (Tamar- i ae 
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prretiee, wishes ta meet with a gentleman to serve : - : 
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ROUND THE ZOO 


with a child, and for my own amusement was affecting 
the most pathetic ignorance of the manners and customs, 
even of the names, of the 


] WAS WALKING ONE DAY 


beasts and birds that we looked 


THE GRAPHIC 


FACSIMILES OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


> 


lines. Some day I must publish a ‘* Book of Beasts for the Nur- 
sery,” and tell children the truth about our fellow creatures, /vs dé/es 
THCOMPTISES. : 

For myself, I prefer to regard the Zoo as akind of reservation set 
apart for the wild races who are brought 
over here from time to time for our 
amusement and instruction, to whom we 


owe a large debt of gratitude, and 
cannot be too hospitably kind. The vul- 
tures and eagles in the large roomy cages 
—in the adjoining picture — have had 
to give up the broad expanses of the 
sky in which once they wheeled and 
floated in splendid freedom, and instead 
of perching on high crags that overlook 
Canadian lakes, on the loftiest trees of 
Asiatic jungles, or on windy sea-cliffs by 
the Atlantic or Pacific, have to be con- 
tent with the apartments furnished for 
them by our “mehmendar,” our “* guest- 
entertainer,” Mr. Bartlett—than whom 
there never was one more carefully con- 
siderate to strangers, or more sympa- 
thetic—and to look out upon a garden 
lawn. Are they happy, these feathered 


A VIEW IN THE GARDENS 


at. My little companion was touched, and with the delightful 
trustfulness of her age took it upon herself to tell me all about 
them. The chief source of her information 
appeared to be a certain servant named 
Jemima, who, if my small friend’s judgment 
was not at fault, must have been a very Solo- 
mon at zoology. She had told her how lions 
ramped and roared and hunted men, how 
tigers carried off cows, how Polar bears gob- 
bled up the crews of Arctic expeditions, how 
wolves ate the farmer’s lambs and foxes their 
chickens. She had shown her pictures of a 
hippopotamus upsetting a traveller’s boat by 
getting underneath it and hunching up_ its 
back; of a rhinoceros that had tossed a 
sportsman off its horn up into the branches of 
a tree, and was waiting for him to tumble 
down again; of a wild rogue-elephant_ that 
lived in a wood near a village, and would not 
allow any one to come out of it, elther to go 
to market or to school, or even to church; of 
a grizzly bear standing up on its hind legs and 
going to hug a Californian in a red shirt and 
large straw hat; of a crocodile in the rushes 
by the river, crying likea baby ; while a woman, 
looking about in pity for the supposed child, 
comes nearer and nearer to the reptile’s jaws. 
She had told her that it was not safe to stand 
behind one-half the animals because they 
kicked with their hind legs, nor to stand in 
front of the other half because they had claws 
in their fore-paws ; and as for birds with long 
necks, they ‘‘pecked your eyes out with their beaks.” 

ly and by we came to the giraffes, I asked for some information 
about them, but my little friend confessed to ignorance. It was too 
obviously on the surface, so to speak, that 
they were beautifully marked, and the length 
of their necks was much too apparent for even 
a child to think of drawing attention to such 
self-evident facts. So she looked at the giraffes, 
turned over all she could recollect of Jemima’s 
teachings, and then said—to me a very remark- 
able and significant speech—‘‘I don’t remem- 
ber what the giraffes have done that they should 
be shut up !” d 

The child, in fact, looked upon the Zoo 
as a kind of penal establishment for the beasts 
and birds—a convict colony for misdemeanants 
in fur and feathers. Jemima knew nothing 
more of the creatures than their crimes— 
the Police News of zoology. Her only infor- 
mation was on the potentialities of quadrupeds 
for mischief. She viewed them solely as in 
antagonism to humanity. So her juvenile 
pupil, with a child’s preference for the tragic 
and sensational, had accepted her philosophy 
without any qualifications, and came to the 
conclusion that the animals in the Zoo were 
all in prison for their sins, ’ 

So L sect to work to undo Jemima’s mis- 
chief, and as J went on undermining the 
foundations of her stupid teachings, unravel- 
ling her tangles of nonsense, my companion 
her age was “seven times one ”) was first 
puzzled, then interested, and very soon—how 
sweet it is, this trait in children to be so 
itiful—she took on trust my assurance of the 
wonderful benevolence of bears and the amia- 
lity of lions towards those who treat them 
weli—and asked if she might stroke them! 
‘© No,” I said, ‘not to-day. But some day, 
when you are older, and the lions have got to 
know you quite well, you may stroke them— 
if you like.” And then and there the little 
one totally abjured Jemima and all her doc- 
trines, and on leaving the lion-house turned to 
the cage and said, ‘‘ Good bye, poor lion.” 

I take it, this was better, that the child should 


exiles? Itis best to think they are, as 
happy at any rate as exiles ever can be, 
and to remember that, after all, cap- 
tivity has many substantial advantages 
forthem. Their food comes regularly ; 
there. is none of the old trouble of 
catching their meals. The smaller 
need have no apprehension of being hunted and eaten by the 
larger. Fear, in fact, is struck out of their lives. And in this alone 


YAK, WITH YOUNG ONE 
Photographed at Six Weeks Old 


there must surely be a large measure of compensation for the loss of 


freedom. 


Come to the monkey-house, for instance. Are any of these “our 


mateut Photographer ge yp, = 
00, 


camera will to this day empty village after village of human beings, 
stricken with panic and consternation, over more than half of the 
inhabited globe. But Pug is inquisitive too, and if that camera were 
left unguarded for an hour, half the monkeys in the place would be 
found busy taking photographs of the other half. It is worth 
noticing that our friend in the picture is not looking straight at the 
instrument. If it had been a child it would have been staring with 


round eyes directly into the centre of the lens of the camera. But 
Its glance shifts 


you cannot make a monkey look straight at you. 
off to one side or 
the other. It never 
catches your eye full 
or fixes its own 
upon yours. You 
may try as long as 
you like, but you 
will never succeed : 
a monkey cannot 
look a human being 
in the face. Take 
a dog’s head in your 
two hands and look 
into its eyes, The 
dog will return 
your gaze, not fer 
long perhaps, for 
the contemplation 
of human intelli- 
gence dlistresses all 
animals. But it is 
not so with Pug. 
Hold its head as 
patiently as you 
please between your 
hands, the monkey 
will cast its eyes 
up to the ceiling 
and keep on wink- 
ing, or cast them 
down to the ground 
asif asleep, or twist 
them roundin amost 
absurd fashion to 
Icok over one side or the other, but never, cven in passing, will its eye 
““catch” yours, Why is this? Have they some secret they do not wish 
us to find out? At any rate it is quite certain that if we could get them 
to set us right on certain little matters of our own origin we should 
yive them no peace till we had worried all their information out of 
them. ‘They are light-hearted folk, though, these merry creatures 
of the sunny tree-tops, and imprisonment seems to have no woes 
for them. Nor, poor decayed divinities of an old-world worship, 
do they seem to regret the reverences of antiquity. Pug here as 
soon as he is let go will be off up into his trapeze again, pulling 
smaller monkeys’ tails, or exploring a friend’s fur, and be immo- 
derately contented with a nut. He is an impulsive little person, the 
pig-tailed monkey of the photograph, and not ill-tempered. 
Onceupon atime, when in India, I stayed with a friend for a week 
or two in a little bungalow built on the edge of the famous 
‘*Marble Rocks,” near Jubbulpore. And here I became personally 
acquainted with an immense number of monkeys. This acquaint- 
ance—in consequence of our being kind to the tailed folk—led to 
familiarity, and familiarity to intimacy. But never to contempt on 
either side. In the early morning, as we sat at our first or ‘‘ little” 
breakfast, the creatures used to come round the verandah in a most 
curiously human way. The old males did not think the meal worth 
attending : they kept themselves for the later and more substantial 
déjeiner at eleven o’clock. So they sat about on the bit of turf in 


PIG-TAILED MONKEY 


go away at peace with all the things behind the 
bars, and thinking kindly of our guests from 
abroad, than harbouring  ill-fecling towards 
them, and remembering them only as “ cruel” ; ae 
and “horrid? and “dangerous.” These are still, the superstitions 


of the ignorant and the unsympathetic. and I think ita great pity 
that children are not taught their Natural History on more generous 


LION FROM UPPER NUBIA 


poor relations,” wretched? Poor Pug, the “‘pig-tailed ” monkey, held 
hy its collar to have its photograph taken, is certainly apprehensive of 
some mysteriouscalamity, And nowonder: thesight of a photographic 


front some distance off, and with their backs to us, rubbed their eyes 
yawned, and looked in a bored sort of way, as if they had been 
waked up for too little reason, across the river at nothing in par- 
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ticular, The mothers, however, brought their families punctually, 
and, while waiting for any scraps of chupattie, fruit, or sugar 
that might be thrown to them, went on with the toilette 
of the nursery with the most ludicrous gravity and method, 
One by one the youngsters had to come up to be ‘* dressed, 

and it was very funny to see how they tried to shirk what was 
their equivalent for the tub, towel, and soap which our own children 
do their best to evade. They knew the ordeal to be inevitable, 
but each one, as its turn came, whimpered, lay down, and ‘made 
itself heavy,”as children say, so that the mother had to drag it towards 
her by a leg or anarm. As soon as the process of scratching and 


combing was over, the little ones skipped off with an agility that 
was amazing, but 


never quite quick- 
ly enough to es- 
cape the box on 
the ear which the 
parent generally 
administered as a 
finishing touch, 
And then what a 
pathos there was, 
too, about the way 
in which the mo- 
thers brought their 
young ones up to 
our table for food. 


The very tiny 
ones, the babies 
in arms, were 


held out to us 
justas the begger 
woman of ourown 
species holds out 
nerstarving bairn. 
The youngest 
were always 
pushed to the 
ront. And they 
got most pathe- 
tically tame, these poor relations of ours. They plucked at 
our clothes in the gentlest, most timid way, stroked our shoes, made 
queer little noises like coughs as if to altract our attention, but with 
apologies. Misbehaviour or anything like a scuffle was promptly 
suppressed by the elders, who sat in the back rows and but seldom 
got snything. Our gestures were understood by them with astonish- 
ing intelligence. If knives and forks were laid down there was at 
once a movement of subsidence in the assembly; expectations of 
more sank within them; they knew the meal was ending. _ As soon 
as we made a sign of rising the congregation would break up, the 
mothers come to the front and pick up crumbs, and the youngsters 
begin scrimmaging. Then the table would be cleared and cheroots 
lighted, and the whole of our guests would turn round and 
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walk off down the steps, cross the turf, and disappear into 
the jungler. In a few minutes they had so completely 
vanished that it was difficult to believe that hundreds of 
monkeys were within a few yards. But the downright ‘ humanity ” 
of these tailed people, as I saw them when in perfect freedom, was 
shown in almost every action, and after a while I got to understand 
them so thoroughly, that I could anticipate their conduct under 
any given conditions, and really almost began to imagine that 
they spoke. To this, at any rate, I will pledge my word, that I 
have heard in the course of a morning just as much “talking” 
among the monkeys as among a body of Navajo Indians during 
the same length of time. In each case speech consisted of the 
same inarticulate but perfectly expressive serics of sounds, Any- 
how the result of my intimacy with the creatures was that I came 
away liking them, and that I never see them in their artificial life, 
in the Zoo or elsewhere, without recalling in their favour their 
manners and customs when at liberty on the Marble Rocks. 

How grandly different is the attitude of the King of the Beasts! 
Look at him stretched out at full length, with grave unwinking eyes 
set upon the photographer and his machine. If only there were no 
railings behind him what a stanza direct from nature the picture 
would be, Stretched in the shade of that tree maybe is the lioness, 
and deep among those piled boulders lies perhaps the den where the 
lionets are asleep—‘‘ the tawny brood in dreadful ambush couched.” 
But as it is, it forms a noble presentment of ‘the lord of every beast 
in field.” There are those who scoff at its personal appearance. But 
for myself I confess that the lion is uniformly majestic. Its tread is 
kingly, and the uplift of its head seems warrior-like. Its voice is the 
authentic assertion of dominion. Critics of Landseer's casts who 
have said so much (and in spite of frequent correction) about the 
lion always couching ‘‘ cat-elbowed,” might note the attitude of this 
beast as here photographed from the life. 

What has he lost by being caught as a baby and presented by 
Mr. John Baird to the Zoo? The right to fight with other 
lions for the possession of their ‘‘yellow dames,” the preroga- 
tive of terrifying the forest or desert with his midnight roaring, the 
privilege of stalking African explorers, or occasionally pouncing 
upon a Boer ‘* who nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire” in 
his camp upon the Kaffrarian lion-veldt. Yes, all this, and perhaps 
more. And yet he wears all the old air of independent kingship, 
and stalks and glares and roars just as if he were still the leading 
chieftain, the prince-paramount, in those wild Native States that lie 
beyond the froatiers of civilisation, and are feudatory to none. 
Here too, in the heart of London, he has his consort, amiable and 
constant, and close by in another cage, tumbling about and playing 
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with each others’ tails, is the Royal Family, with its Teir Apparent 
and Princesses Royal, as jolly little healthy cubs as ever quarrelled 
over an antelope bone in Nubia. There were originally four, 
but one of them died—choked by a straw. Think of it, a lion pre- 
sumptive killed by a bit of dead grass ! There is something in the 


expression of the great beast’s face, a “ Don’t try any tricks with 


that suspicious-looking instrument of yours, Mr. Artist, or I shall be 
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and it began to move towards the buffalo. The ropes were one by one 
slipped off, and there, twenty yards apart, stood the two lieaats, 
But the buffalo gave no sign of flight, or even of consciousness vf 
danger. It simply stood staring in a helpless sort of fascination a: 
the advancing brute. At first the tiger had crouched ; but now 
stood erect, and, with restless tail, and teeth all flashing out of tj... 
red gums, stepped slowly forwards across the intervening space. 


| 
t 
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after you,” which is suggestive of a consciousness of domestic 
responsibilities, and an intention to resent as a husband and father 
any liberties taken with his hearth and home. 

** Our Royal cousin the tiger,” as His Majesty probably addresses 
his striped neighbour in all formal communications of State, submits 
to the operation of being photographed wirh characteristic 
indifference. It is one of the most thorough wild-beasts in 
creation. There seems, somehow, to be more nature about it than 
others. It is never affected ; gives you no opportunities for fancying 
this, that, or the other, about it. The poets even cannot make 
anything else out of it than a simple, straightforward, downright tiger. 
It lies blinking behind its bars while its portrait is being taken, as if 
studios and cameras were common objects of the jungles. But it is 
thinking all the same, and what it thinks is this, that if the 
photographer and it were on the same side of the bars, it would eat 
the photographer. But they are not—blink—so there is an end of 
the matter—blink, blink. It isa grimly beast, and very admirable 
assuch. I hold it in great respect as a model wild animal, entirely 
devoid of nonsense, and thoroughly honest in all its actions. As I 
have said somewhere before, wolves may go about asking people to 
think they are our dogs gone wrong for want of better bringing-up, 
and lions try to impose upon travellers by superfluous kingliness, 
but the tiger never prevaricates. ‘‘If you don’t like me,” he says, 
“you must lump me, but meanwhile you had better get out of my 
way.” When the Prince of Wales went hunting them in the 
Nepaul Terai, one of the tigers that he came upon was hungry. 
It is true there was a whole battalion of elephants in the field and 
rifles without number, all arrayed against it for its death. But the 
tiger wanted something to eat. So it charged the whole hunt. 
First it tried toget an Earl and then the Prince, and then a chaplain. 
Fastidions? Nota bitofit. So long as hewas good, sound, whole- 
some eating, the poor 
beast did not care whe- 
ther his dinner was Peer, 
Prince, or Padre. But 
they riddled him with 
bullets, and so he died, 
fighting hard to get what 
he wanted, as every good 
tiger should—and hun- 
gry, after all. 

I remember hearing 
of a tiger being photo- 
graphed under very ex- 
citing circumstances. A 
party of natives were 
going about, in Rajpoo- 
tana I think it was, 
with a full-grown tiger 
which they had 
“tamed,” as they called 
it. What they really 
did, however, was to 
keep it tightly roped by 
all four legs and by the 
neck, and each man 
held on hard to a rope. 
In this way they led the 
tiger, or the tiger led 
them, as you please, 
from place to place on 
exhibition. In the 
course of their wander- 
ings they came to 
somewhere, a village or 
town, just when a 
photographer happened 
to be passing through, 
and he, hearing of 
the strange company, 
sent for them. Now 
about the only perform- 
ance that the tiger had 
in its mPertotre was 
killing animals, and it occurred to the artist that an instantaneous 
photograph of the great beast in the very act of striking down its 
victim would make an interesting picture. So arrangements were 
made. A full-grown buffalo was purchased and taken out to the 
edge of the jungle, and there tethered with twenty fect of rope to a 
stake. The photographer took up his station on foot outside the 
radius of the animal’s tether, and the tiger was then brought up on 
the opposite side and shown its victim. At once it fixed its dreadful 
eyes on the doomed thing. Its lips curled back in a hideous snarl, 


Foot by foot the interval between the buffalo and ceath—ciw |, 
relentless, inevitable—was diminished. Yet the great horned bea~ 
never stirred. Its eyes were fixed cn the tiger's. Its breath cane 
quick and hot from its nostrils, Once and again, and once more 
the beast of prey paced on—-and then stopped. It was within 
striking distance. The buffalo gave no sign; but its sides were 
heaving rapidly ; its terror was audible in its panting. An: then, 
lo! on asudden the great striped body was launched through ov 
air. There was a dull thud as it struck the butialo, and, as u 
smitten by a thunderbolt, the huge animal, its neck broken byt 
blow of the tiger’s fore-arm, fell. At this moment, this in 
finable point of time, the artist touched the trigger of Uc 
spring shutter, and in the fraction of a second the picture w:- 
on his plate—the tiger in the act of striking. And nene o> 
soon, for, before the hand could slip in another slide, the buts 
knees bent beneath it, and the dead bulk fell. The tragedy wes 
complete. 

And the photographer? He had some trying moments. 1} 
tiger might have preferred the artist to the beef; and, had the 
victim retreated to the end of its tether, the beast of prey would have 
been as near the one as the other. But it was a ‘‘tame™ uger, 
you know, and so the photographer got his ‘‘ sun-picture.” Neither 
alive nor dead, the huge victim is seen at the exact moment of tie 
when it is sinking under the weight of its dreadful murderer. 
Swifter even than death itself, the sensitive plate seized the reflection 
of the collapsing buffalo before it had time to die; and though 
decease was, humanly speaking, instantaneous, the one beat of the 
heart that intervened between the awful blow of the tiger's paw and its 
victim’s actual surrender of existence sufficed for the artist to catch 
ous! fix, with unerring fidelity, the attitudes of the slayer and the 
slain. 


POLAR BEAR 


_There are few animals I fancy in the whole Gardens with such 2 
distinct and decided individuality as the Polar Bear, It is virtually 
the only representative of the Arctic Regions—“//e member for the 
North Pole.” And in every detail of its natural history it possesses 
a singular interest, from the fact that it is the only large carnivore of 
the country il inhabits, and therefore has had, so it seems, to invent 
its manners and customs for itself. No other animal showed it how 
to hunt seals with such pitiless unrelenting pursuit, to go egg-hunting 
among the rocks, to lurk behind the icebergs and stalk the Esqui- 
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maux at their work. Says one traveller, ‘* Many is the man I know 
who has had the bear’s rough hand laid upon his shoulder as he has 
been sitting watching or skinning seals.” But the huge beast does 
not attack the man, The latter pretends to be dead, and 
the bear then falls to at the seal, and when it has eaten 
enough, it goes away. At the first 
fall of snow the females dig themselves 
caves, and go to sleep till ‘the spring,” 
when the cubs are born. By that time 
the natural heat of her body has melted 
the snow all round her, so that the cubs 
find a roomy nursery all ready for them 
under the drift, Here they remain till 
the weather is warm enough for exit to 
be easy, and the poor mother, very weak 
and thin, creeps out into the sunlight 
with her children. It is a wonderful 
life-history altogether, this of the Polar 
Bear ; and the transition from Greenland 
with “its white bears all ina dim blue 
world, mumbling their meals by twi- 
light,” to Regent’s Park with the hungry 
monster in the broad glare of day 
gnashing atits barsin its anxiety to seize 
its dole of flesh, is very striking, Other 
animals suggest a score of pictures. 
Yhe Polar bear only one, But it is 
one of surpassing romance and a terrific 
individuality. 

Two of the participators in the 
Prince’s Indian hunting are at the Zoo 
now. They are Jung Pershad and Safr 
Kali, the Prince’s elephants. The for- 
mer has supplanted Jumbo, so they tell 
me, in the gigantic but fickle affections 
of Alice. Poor Jumbo! Tread with much 
pleasure the account of his conduct when 
Barnum’s show caught fire at Chicago. 
The delectable giant, as soon as he 


found out what was the matter, 
walked out of the circus into the 
open air—and took his blanket and pail out with him. Could 
anything have been more becoming, more Jumboish, than 
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this deliberate thoughtfulness at a moment of great excitement and 
panic? “Calm amidst scenes of havoc, in his own huge strength 
impregnable.” But the Indians dotheir best to fill his place as aquad- 
ruped child-omnibus. With her full complement of passengers, Safr 
KXali stands in the picture with just the same old air of intelligent resig- 
nation, I once called the elephant a square animal with a leg at 
each corner, and a tail at each end, and the illustration, I think, 
bears out the description. How immaterial the weight of the 
“Showdah” and its eight occupants seems upona back supported by 
four such columnar legs—the Indians say that the earth is square, 
and that it is held up by an elephant standing under each corner— 
and as a matter of fact, if they were well squeezed together, the 
whole octave of children could get inside Safr Kali’s head. The old- 
world dignity of the ‘ earth-bearing olyphaunte,” the beast of war, 
has in great measure passed away, but later generations have enlisted 
its sagacions strength into their service, and while still employing it 
with our armies—as for instance when they dragged to the gates of 
Cabul the guns that shook Shere Ali from his Afghan throne, and 
drove Ayoub Khan back from Candahar—have invested it with an 
affectionate regard unknown to antiquity. Everybody thinks well 
of elephants. Children positively love them. It delights them to 
condescend to ‘the huge earth-shaking beast ;” and the little girl 
in the picture who has got so flat up against the railings to let Safr 
Kali pass, always deemsit a precious privilege, albeit of a somewhat 
solemn sort, to give Behemoth a bun, But dropping buns into an 
elephant have about the same appreciable effect, in filling it up, as the 
jackdaw’s dropping straws down a factory-chimney. It disposes of 
nem multitudinously, with an indifference to consequences that 
dually becomes appalling. ‘It would take all the cake-bakers, 
not only of Ierne, but of all Grangous‘ers’s dominions, to satisfy such 
a cavernous appetite. 

I have myself, for personal reasons, a very high opinion of 
elephants. It was ounce my misfortune to be in the power of one 
of these Behemoths—and it let me go, This I consider most 
intelligent, for if, instead of allowing me to escape, it had made a 
shuttlecuck of me and a football, as elephants do when they wish 
to kill anything, I should never have lived to say and write all the 
kind things about these beasts which I have said and written 
during the nine years that have passed since that eventful 
evening. 

It was at Allahabad, in the North-West Provinces, that onc 
cvening in the hot weather I had the pleasure of driving a lady in 
my dog-cart. On the way home it occurred to us to make a call 
upon Colonel G——, and when we reached the maidan, or wide 
plain, which, on the further side, his bungalow overlooked, we 
agreed to let the dog-cart be led round, and to cross the maidan to 
his house on foot. There were sundry ditches and numerous rat- 
holes in the plain which made driving in the dark rather risky work, 
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so we got out and began our walk. Now inthe centre of the maidan 
stood a barn in which the elephants belonging to the department 
of which Colonel G was the chief stored their forage, and on the 


evening in question one of these animals, having been either idle or 
misbehaving, was stil] at that late hour busy unloading itself. 


And 
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a very bad temper, indeed, it was in. We had got about a third of 
our way when I heard its shrill cry, protesting at working overtime, 
and its trumpeting, significant of revolt. My 
companion heard it too, and she laughed. 
**What a queer noise the elephant is making !” 
she said. ‘* Yes, very queer,” I replied—but 
I didn’t langh. For again I heard the voice 
of the angry beast, and, so it seemed to me, 
coming nearer. I walked on listening with 
both my ears. And then on a sudden I caught 
that strange rustling sound which an elephant 
when moving fast always makes, It is the 
feet brushing on the surface of the ground. 
Otherwise the advance of the colossal brute 
is noiseless. ‘*Can you run?” I suddenly 
asked my companion, ‘* Yes, of course I can 
run, ‘‘shesaid. “* Why?” ‘* Look,” I said. 
“Do you see that white thing glimmering 
over there? It is aculvert, a little bridge. 
When I tell you to go, you must run there 
as fast as ever you car, and creep right in as 
far as you can get.”” While I was speaking 
I was staring into the gloom, trying to catch 
sight of the on-coming beast. But against the 
deep shadows of the barn and the trees behind 
nothing could be seen. Then I heard the 
clink of a chain—quite close—on my right 
hand. ‘* Ruz,” I said, and the next instant 
there towered up out of the gloom, seeming 
positively to overshadow me—the elephant ! 
For an instant I saw the gleam of its sawn 
tusk-stumps, heard the great brute breathe, 
and then—why or wherefore is a mystery— 
it swung swiftly round, and vanished as spec- 
trally as it had appeared. It was all over 
in asecond. My companion had only got a 
few yards. I called out to her and she 
stopped, and then we ran for Colonel (G.’s 
bungalow. Next morning we heard that one 
of Colonel G.’s elephants had killed its 
keeper ‘‘the night before, just after dark.” 
Impressed into the same service of penny rides are our friends the 
**bunch-back ” camels, as Isaiah calls them. In our picture they 
are seen off duty. But do you think that contents them? Nota 
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observation, I venture to add. In the Zoo the camels do not 
grumble. Now I am perfectly aware that no one who has had any- 
thing to do with camels will believe this possible. ¥et such is the 
case nevertheless. Moreover, it is a fact that under British educa- 
tion, under the influence, that is to say, of civilisation, the camels of 
the Soudan most distinctly abandoned 
much of their Oriental character. They 
surrendered the fiction of Kismet alto- 
gether, and took to their day's work as 
intelligently as horses, I am speaking of 
course of the riding camels. Grumble 
—of course they did, but then grumbling 
is as natural to them as chewing the cud. 
They do both together without thinking. 
But they learned evolutions, and distin- 
guished military calls. Instead of per- 
sisting in one pace only, they changed 
their stride when called upon. In fact, 
the alteration in them was just as apparent 
as in any other Asiatic or African race 
brought into personal contact with En- 
glishmen, They proved themselves quite 
as capable of progress, as amenable to 
education, as their native masters. For 
these races have stereotyped themselves, 
partly from a natural laziness, partly from 
a deliberately adopted apathy, into mono- 
tony. As one generation did, so does 
the next. The son takes up his father’s 
plough, and asks and seeks no better, 
nor his son after him. His pariah dog 
sits in the street, mangy and idle, scratch- 
ing itself and crying ‘‘yap-yap!” at 
nothing. But let the same cog attach 
itself to an Englishman—and they do it 
with a frequency that tells of itself the 
secret of the dog’s exaltation above all 
other animals—and the change is amaz- 
ing. It grows into a handsome dog, and 
carries its head up. Its faithfulness has 
an intensity that is pathetic. Driven 
from the door, it as constantly returns. No ride that its master can 
take is long enough to tire it: it, the creature that heretofore would 
hardly take the trouble to move out of the dust to give the passing 
wheel sufficient room. It is just the same with the camel. The 
Oriental has degraded it into ‘* camelishness *—they have no worse 
word for stupidity. Both French and Germans even have got the 
same taunt in their language. But if the Soudan War has done 
nothing else, it has set me fair and square with the camel. I used 
to think it incapable of improvement. But I was wrong. So Iam 
glad to know that Allah has let it into Paradise—along with 
Mahomet’s horse, the Queen of Sheba’s ass, and Tobit’s dog. I 
can believe now in a beatified, angelic, celestial camel—the which 
is of the manner of miracles, 

Camelopard (please note that there is no ¢ alter the 7) means, I 
take it, “‘a camel with a suspicion of the pard about it,” or a 
leopard-skinned camel. But no wonder the ancients were puzzled 
about this creature. It is the best instalment of the impossible we 
have had vouchsafed to us. A few centuries ago they would not 
even believe that there was sucha creature, Look at the illustration. 
The giraffe in the foreground, with its head only half mast high, so 
to speak, is looking at the ground as if it had only just found it 
out, The other seems wondering what its companion can have 
found so low down. For they are more familiar with ceilings than 
with floors. They go sn‘ffing about among the rafters while other 
animals are investigating the ground. They are sky-raking creatures, 
and pass their lives, as it were, looking out of upper storey windows, 
Yet this high living does not make them proud. On the contrary, 
they have an appearance of very gentle humility. They deprecate 
criticism by a suave demeanour as if they knew they were zebras gone 
to seed. ‘The ostrich, so the legend says, did not know whether it 
was expected to think itself a bird or a beast, nor did the bat, and 
they both got into trouble for humming and hawing over the matter. 
Something of the same hesitation might have been permitted to the 
camelopard, for it lives as much among the birds as the beasts, while 
I cannot help thinking that there is some private reason for that 
languid, high-bred grace of the animal’s movements. When _ it 
stoops it condescends loftily. It is always a puzzle to me, the giraffe, 
and the whimsical philosopher might easily chance upon less worthy 
subjects for contemplation than this elevated animal that uses its 
head as a flail when fighting—thus ingeniously advantaging itself of 
its long neck—and is capable of catching seven feet of sore throat 
from a single draught. 

In a neighbouring compartment are the zel-ras, and the iilustration 
here given is signallv successful. The attitude of the beautiful 
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bit of it. A camel will make itself miserable all the morning in 
thinking that it will have to do something in the afternoon, Yet 
there is this very remarkable fact about camels—the result of my own 


animal is admirable. It has known Hicks, its keeper, for years, 
and, for a zebra, is tame. But note that the keeper is not actually 
touching it, and mark too the cock of the ears, the expression of the 
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tail, the position of the fore-legs. Shall it make a vicious bite at the 
hand held towards it? or shall it swing round and kick? The half- 
jerk of the head to one side, the readiness to spring aside are most 
truthfully characteristic. This pretty beast is very popular with the 
public. “The shape of it commends itself familiarly to them. Its 
colours attract approval. The symmetry of its limbs, the sleekness 
of its coat, are engaging. But it is timid in the extreme, At 
night especially, if it hears any strange noise, if any one attempts 
to approach it steathily, all the old desert-instinct to escape 
from the prowling beast of prey is on the alert at once. It 
dashes up from its bed, and if the suspicious sounds continue 
would fling itself about in its crib with such violence as to injure 
itself, ‘The old days, when the crackling of a twig, the rustle 
of dividing grass betrayed the approach of the creeping lion, are not 
yet forgotten, and ‘*the wind-footed ones” are up on the instant, 
and in mad efforts to fly batter themselves against their railings. 
Yet zebras, “ broken to harness,” have been advertised for sale. All 
the same, I would not guarantee them as ‘* quiet.” 

Another very popular section of the gardens is the deer-shed, 
and not without reason. The beauty of these animals is ample 
attraction. For illustration in these columns have been selected two 
specially striking species. One of these—that which Wilkins, the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the seals and the sea-lions, is 
tempting to stand still by the promise of a bunch of leaves—is the 
Mohr gazelle from North Africa, a creature of surpassing elegance, 
shape, and incredible agility, Even when merely frisking in its 
enclosure it will sometimes bound up so high that its keepers fear it 
may clear its railings, which are over seven feet in height. Nor 
does it merely give one such leap at a time, but goes on bounce, 
bounce, with all the elasticity of india-rubber. Had it more room, 
say a fair run of twenty yards, this little antelope would clear its 
enclosure with ease. The larger deer is scientifically known as 
“*Lhudorf’s deer,” and is, in its way, one of the most interesting 
inmates of the gardens. It comes from Amoor-land, and is there- 
fore strictly Asiatic in its range, and yet, except for difference of 
size, it is identical with the Wapiti of Canada. How these two 
colonies of the same animal got separated by a continent and an 
ocean is one of the problems of the zoologist. And which of the 
two is after the original pattern? Has the type dwindled in Central 
Asia, or increased in Northern America? In the Gardens they can 
be examined side by side, for the Lhudorf and its giant congener 
live in adjoining enclosures, and next fo them are the 
female Wapitis with their young—of which the Lhudorf 
is the father. These hybrids bid fair to surpass the Wapiti 
in size, for already, although only a twelvemonth old, 
their backs are level with their mother’s, and if teir 
horns develop to the extraordinary dimensions of the 
Canadian deer, they will be, indeed, noble representa- 
tives of their stately race. 

Nor are the yaks, mother and son, also specially 
selected for illustration, less noteworthy. When the 
mother arrived in the Gardens a few weeks ago no one 
expected the interesting event that was impending, so 
the woolly little stranger was not only welcome but a 
great surprise. It is a very curious little animal. When 
lying down, as in the picture, it looks like what it really 
is, a calf, but when standing up is far more like a sheep. 
Its body is covered with close, soft wool, its tail is large 
and flully. Iisa great prize, the more so that it has 
horns budding. For as yet the Society has never had a 
horned yak, both the bull and the cow which are in the 
Zoo being naturally “polled.” In its native country, the 
highest uplands of Thibet, the wild yak is black, with 
horns of considerable Jength. But those in the Zoo are 
the half-domesticated cattle of the Bhootan merchants, 
and the possession of horns, as the youngster in the 
Gardens proves, is an accident of fortune. A long fringe 
of close-growing hair that in many specimens sweeps the 
ground has often puzzled me, but Mr. Bartlett made a 
sonjecture the other day which seems to me to have hit 
the mark. This fringe, in fact, isa natural mat for the 
yaks to lie upon, and thus keep their bodies off the snow ! 

As representing the feathered folk, our artist has selected 
that notable old fowl, the pelican. The picture is a delight- 
ful oncof these “grave and reverend seignors” of the pool, 
and the bird itself, whether in fiction or fact, is so quaint, 
so full of character, so interesting, that I do not wonder at its having 
jilled a large space in the literature of fancy, and attracted, wher- 
ever seen, such amused attention. To steamer-passengers, out- 
ward bound, the flocks of pelicans that cover the creeks of 
the Red Sea lakes, and fringe the pools, are a never-failing source 
of interest, and up the Nile and in Suakin harbour during the 
recent campaigns they were notable among the picturesque features 
of river bank and sea beach. I asked, through a polyglot friend, 
both Soudanese and Egyptians if they had ever heard of pelicans 
being trained to fish for their owners, and from their unconcealed 
incredulity at such a thing being possible I suppose the practice does 
not exist.. Yet the pelican would seem to be as suitable for the 
purpose as the cormorant, of which the Chinese fishermen make 
such good use ; and, indeed, when we look at the large pouches with 
which Nature has considerately furnished them, it might be thought 
even mores». They are tractable birds, and those in the Zoo are 
as tame as farm-yard fowls. 

“Solenn” is one of the epithets which poets apply to 
this wise-looking creaturs, and not without reason. When at 
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freedom their behaviour is curiously deliberate and circumspect, 
They are never frivolous, for even when they dance, which they 
do sometimes to the music of their own quackering, they do it, like 
Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘high and composedly.” With Bacon they agree 
that ‘‘dancing to song is a thing of great state.” Their days, as 
a rule, are passed in serene tranquillity. They sleep together 
in large assemblies—most of them on the ground, but many upon 
the boughs of trees overhead—and in the morning set out sociably 
all together for their fishing-grounds, and at once commence 
work with a queer air of ‘methodical determination,” as one 
naturalist describes it, that is very funny to watch, As each one 
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ades out of the water solemnly and in a full-fed 


has eaten enough it w j 
Tt will not go a step 


way, and stepping on to the land, there stops. E 
further than it need; but leaningits beak down on its breast 
stands in a double-chinned reverie, digesting its breakfast. 
You might think the thing was dead, or carved in marble. It 
never moves, but, like the Hindoo devotee when piously 
absorbed in the contemplation of nonentity, keeps fixedly in 
its original attitude with downcast head and trance-like still- 
ness, By and by it shakes itself and commences ls toilette. 
This is long, elaborate, and scrupulously careful. Sometimes a 
tuft of down sticks uncomfortably in its huge beak, and the 
grotesque attempts of the bird to get rid of it by snapping and 
shaking its heal violently is one of the funniest sights in nature. 
But when at last it is dressed even to its own fastidious satis- 
faction, the chin sinks down on the soft breast, the legs bend 
up sofily beneath it, and the pelican drops off to sleep. So 
the noontide passes. ‘Towards evening the white assembly 
awakes, There is a prodigious ruffling of plumage, and then, 
solemn and slow, they waddle away in company to the water to 
catch their suppers. This occupies the time pleasantly till 
sunset, when with one accord they rise—and the noise of their 
wings as they do so is a sound to remember—and pass away 
in V-shaped flight to their roosting place on some solitary sand 
bank or mid-tiver island. When they have nestlings to be 
attended to, their laborious care of them isa wonder, for the 
nurseries are often at a long distance from the fishing grounds, 
and the old ones with their pouches burdened have to come 
and go several times a day. ‘ 

How this bird arrived at the ecclesiastical dignities which it 
now enjoys, as the symbol in Christian art of Charity, and even 
of the more sacred significances of Atonement and Resurrection, 
it is curious to trace. Modern ingenuity has suggested that the 
ruddy tip of the bill when seen against the white breast sug~ 
gested a drop of blood, but Antiquity did not require any 
suggestions from fact for originating fancies. The old-world 
people who understood how toads hatched cockatrices out of cocks 
eggs, and how the phoenix burnt itself to ashes every hundred years, 
did not need any promptings from Nature to imagine on an 
extensive scale. 

Now the pelican of medieval fancy is borrowed from the vulture of 
antiquity, or at any rate a vulturine bird. The Egyptians as far 
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as our historical resources go were the first to symbolise compassion 
by the vulture, ‘‘ because,” it was said, ‘*if food cannot be procured 
for its offspring it opens its own thigh and permits the young to 
partake of the blood, so that they may not perish from want.” 
The Hebrews therefore carried 
over with them into Palestine the 
name of “affectionate bird” for 
the “ Pharaoh's chickens ” of the 
detested Nile. In the classics 
the same attribute of intense de- 
yotion to its young is bestowed 
on the vulture. But the trans- 
lators of the Bible read ‘‘pelican” 
for “vulture,” and the medizval 
fancy, delighted with the myth, 
amplified and varied it. St. 
Augustine annotating the Psalms 
says, ‘‘ The male pelican is said 
to kill the young (who rebel 
against it) by blows of its beak, 
and to bewail their death for three 
days. At length, however, it is 
said, the mother-bird inflicts a 
severe wound on herself, pouring 
the flowing blood over the dead 
nestlings, which instantly brings 
them to life.” This fable was 
widely accepted, and sometimes 
the sexes are found reversed, the 
mother killing, and the father 
reanimating. By this curious and 
circuitous way has the pelican 
arrived at much adventitious 
honour. ‘* The sad pelican, sub- 
ject divine for poetry,” says one 
devout poet, while many others 
applaud it for killing itself in 
order to nourish its young. Yet 
the idea of the ‘* indulgent desert- 
bird,” as they call it, ‘opening 
to the young her tender breast ” 
and feeding them on the “ life- 
drops of her heart,” is surely 
absurd, What pelican of sense 
would sacrifice her life for the 
sake of giving her children a 
single meal? But the simile 
was such a useful one to 
our moralists ia metre, that they would not discard ii, and 
so the “kind life-rendering pelican,” as Hamlet calls it, 
lives in verse as a model of maternal affection with which 
even the turtle dove cannot compare, and from which human 
mothers are often invited to take pattern. Tleraldry of course 
has made this quaint bird its own, and always in the same 
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association, of saving life. But there were apparently three 
different ways in which it did it—by feeding them with their 
heart’s blood, or by sprinkling it over them when killed by 
the other parent, or by anointing them when bitten by dearly 


snakes— 
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the loving peli 
Whose young ones poisoned by the serpe 
With her own blood to live again doth briny. 


It is always spoken of heraldically as ‘‘a pelican in its 


piety,” and as such has been the crest and badge of Kk 
Queens, Popes, Archbishops, and = Princes. — As 
“trade mark? of various companies the lird 
a short hooked beak and the claws of a vulture t 
is feeding its young ones from its breast sull survives. 1), 
is the identical picture, probably, of which that cartes 
inquirer, Sir Thomas Browne, exposes the fallacy 
“for if naturally examined and not hieroglyphic 
conceived, it containeth many improprieties, disax 
ing almost in all things from the true and pr 
description.” On_ sign-boards also this weird fowl 
swings, as the following verse, written by a trave 
discontented with mine host’s charges, bears witness :- 
The Pelican at Speenhamiand 
That stands below the hilt 
May well be called the I'clican, 
From his enormous é/é.. 

Yet afterall, perhaps, one of the most curious tradit! 
about the bird is that which earned for it in parts vi 
Egypt the name of the ‘*water-camel,” the pelican Leing 
supposed to use its pouch as a water-hag, something 2 
the fashion of the zamel’s private cistern. Its nest, 
was said, was a clay basin, which, when the young bh 
were hatched, the old ones used asa fish-pond, tillingit with 
water for the purpose, and keeping it stocked with provi 
sions for the nestlings. The wild beasts of the 
wilderness, it was further alleged, knew of this 
thoughtful habit of the fowl, and used to take the 
liberty of coming and drinking at the pelicans 
pump when the parents were away—but always 
refrained from harming the young. It is a delight 
ful story, but when we think of the ameunt of work 
which all these thirsty lions, giraftes, and zelras mus. 
have given the poor water-carrying couple, their 
bibulous proceedings savour of immorality. At all 
events they should have paid some sort of ‘*con- 
science money” for evaded water-rates. It was hardly 
enough, as the old writers seem to have thought, to leave the young 
birds unmolested. The beasts knew very well that if they gobbled 
up the pelicans they were killing the goose that laid the egys, and 
cutting off their own water. Besides, if a man came in and ate up 


and 
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us 


LION FROM UPPER NUBIA 


my dinner while I was out, I should scarcely think he had acted 
handsomely because he had refrained from garotting my cook. 
oS PHIL. ROBINSON 
The instantaneous photographs from which our illustrations are 
engraved are by Mr. C. J. Hinxman, and obtained a medal at the 
recent Amateur Photographic Exhibidon. 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


“ O’Rourke waved his hat to the little party gathered about the door, and his last glance was for Angela.” 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” ‘Coals of Fire, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Dosrosk! and O’Rourke sat together in a chamber of the Cheval 
Blanc. 

“You thought my scheme a madman’s vision when you heard it 
first,” said the old man, in his tired and tranquil way. ** But now ? 
Speak without fear, and with perfect candour.” 

‘T see a practical possibility in it,” returned the other. 
possibility, but still a possibility.” 

“ Possibility enough to make it worth while to strike when the 
time comes?” 

“© Pogsibility enough to make it worth while to. strike when the 
time comes. Yes.” There was a something in O’Rourke’s manner 
of repeating the phrase which made the repetition seem weighty, 
reflective, and full of respect for Dobroski’s years and qualities. 
“But—” He paused with a look of thought, and drummed upon 
the table with his fingers. 

“ But—?” said Dobroski. 

‘‘ We must not lose the cause,” said O’Rourke, looking up with a 
sudden brightness which was at once eager and apologetic. ‘* We 
must not lose the cause for want ofa little candour. You have laid 
your scheme before me. - You have given me facts, names, numbers. 
You tell me that I have your perfect confidence, and that I know 
now all you have to tell.” 

‘ There are details,” answered Dobroski, ‘‘ countless details. But 
the main facts are yours.” 

“*T am not disputing, sir,” said O’Rourke, with a smile which 
seemed to say how impossible that would be. ‘Iam only recapitu- 
lating. But you see, Mr. Dobroski, I get these things from the 
fountain head, and I am assured of their verity. But when you ask 
me to be your emissary at home, you forget that I have neither your 
years, your first-hand knowledge, your history, nor your authority. 
In short, sir, T am Hector O’Rourke, and you are John Dobroski. 
If I carry this prodigious scheme to the men in England and in 
Ireland who would be ready to receive it, and to take part in it, 
what credentials have 1?” 

Dobroski turned his mournful eyes full upon O’Rourke, and 
regarded him in silence for a time. O’Rourke bore the scrutiny 
with an admirable candour and modesty. 

“ That does not speak well for your opinion of the scheme,” said 
Dobroski, after a noticeable pause. ‘‘I know, and no man knows 
better, that when we strike we strike for life or death, I know that 
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a single indiscretion, a single poltronnerie, may ruin us. I have 
weighed the chances and counted the cost for years.” 

"T recognise the dangers, too,” said O’Rourke, “but we must 
face them and outface them.” He spoke lightly, but with an under- 
lying resolve so clearly indicated that there was no doubting him. 
“No,” he went on, with another manner, as if the underlying 
seriousness broke out of itself. ‘It is not the danger of the scheme 
that gives me pause. But it needed all your close and intimate 
knowledge, all the authority you carry in your name and your career 
to make the existence of so vast a plan seem possible. I accept the 
scheme,” he said, vividly, half rising from his seat, with both hands 
on the table. ‘I bind myself to it without reserve. Win or lose!” 
He dropped back with that emphatic declaration. ‘‘ But,” he 
hastened on, ‘except upon the fullest exposition I would not have 
taken it. Except upon the loftiest authority I would not have given 
credence to it. No, Mr. Dobroski, you must come yourself to 
England. Leave me behind to work as your lieutenant there, if 
you think me worthy of the post ; but come yourself and bear the 
news, and make the first appeal.” 

‘© When do you return?” demanded Dobroski. 

‘¢ The men I want you to meet,” returned O’Rourke, “cannot be 
assembled at a moment’s notice.” He wanted to see more of 
Angela, and was not disposed to be hurried homewards even by 
Dobroski’s surprising plan for the reformation of the world. ‘I 
can write at once if you will go, and can put affairs in train.” 

“J will go,” said Dobroski, “if you think it needful.” 

“J think it actually needful,” O’Rourke answered. “I will 
write and will make arrangements. We had better not travel 
together. It would be better if you should go first and leave me to 
follow, as if I only left here because my holidays were ended.” 

‘*Good,” said Dobroski, and after a minute’s pause he added, 
“J will start to-night. The longer the interval between my going 
and your following, the less cause to suspect that we have acommon 
errand. Perhaps I can be doing something in the mean time.” 

Now this did not altogether please O'Rourke, for if anything 
were to be done with this really remarkable plan, he wanted not 
unnaturally to have a hand in it. And lest it should be supposed 
that the young Irish patriot was altogether carried away into the 
realms of unreason by Dobroski’s eloquence it may be well to 
explain his attitude with some precision. Gentlemen who played at 
politics in Ireland had of late years sometimes played a dangerous 
game. It is never very casy to run with the hare and hunt with the 
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hounds; and to fulfil with reasonable fidelity the functions of burglat 
and policeman both at once is a task of considerable difficulty. In 
the House of Commons honourable and right honourable gentlemen 
by this timeaccepted with complacency his phrase “one of the moderate 
party,”but there were other and smaller assemblies in which he was 
citedas a memberofa very differentorder. Hehad to know many things 
he would infinitely have preferred not to know—things the knowledge 
of which not only galled his conscience, poor man, but were 
dangerous to all who knew them, As matters stood with him he 
had either to know these things or to cut himself adrift from many 
old companions and tried friends—ancient comrades in array against 
the hated Saxon. Such a severance would not merely have been 
painful to his feelings, but fatal to his political ambitions. In 
short, he knew the dark and sinister interior of Irish politics, 
and he was doing what many of his countrymen have done, was 
mixing fire and ginpowder in the sincere hope that there would be 
no explosion. There were spirits, partly under_his guidance, so 
wild and so untutored by history, that to them Dobroski’s scheme 
would instantly commend itself as feasible. Already—for he had 
no doubts of Dobroski—there were hundreds of people in Europe 
who were visionary enough to dream that the wild nightmare would 
translate itself into fact, and some of the men the young Irishman 
had to guide were men who shared their spirit. And the old Polish 
enthusiast’s nightmare had this advantage over all the other night- 
mare dreams of Liberty by Chaos which O’Rourke had encountered 
in his time. It depended for its translation into history upon the 
occurrence of an event which might never take place, and was 
certainly removed to some distance in respect to time. Supposing 
it were true that Russia was engaged in the attempt to fan into flame 
the slumbering discontent of India, and, even supposing that she 
succeeded, it was not the work of aday. Attending on that event 
he could, perhaps, keep the wild spirits quiet for a time, engaging 
them in missions here and there, which would lead to nothing but a 
good deal of vapour and tall talk—could point triumphantly to a 
tranquillised Ireland from St. Stephen’s, and justify his attitude 
there amongst his friends by the necessity for lulling the Saxon into 
a false security. 

Dobroski’s plan seemed to O’Rourke on an intimate survey of it 
a most excellent method for doing nothing at all, whilst professing 
to do everything, and this above all other things was what the 
patriot desired. He had not an easy part to play, and he knew 
well enough that between his two stools he might come to the 
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ground ; but he had always balanced himself with great adroitness 
hitherto, and had plenty of confidence in himself for the future. 

“Ves,” he said with a thoughtful air in answer to Dobroski’s last 
speech, ‘*you may be working in the meantime, The best man to 
see in the first place would be * He paused meditatively, with 
his thumb and finger searching for something in his waistcoat 
pocket, and by and by drew forth a card case anda pencil, and 
having written a name and an address upon the back of the card, he 
pushed it across the table to Dobroski. ; ae 

“Oh, yes,” said the old man, reading the pencilled inscription. 
‘‘ He will serve. I have heard of him by my good friend Bremner.” 
He repeated the address two or three times aloud as if to fix it in 
his memory, and then striking a match, he applied its flame to the 
corner of the card, and held it until all but a fragment was 
consumed, 

“* Why do you burn the card?” asked C’Rourke, 

“Long as I have been maturing this plan,” said Dobroski, ‘tand 
intricate as it is, I have not a document concerning it. There is 
nothing however small or trivial that may not serve as a clue. 
Suppose, with all things ready, that this card were found. Mr. 
Hector O'Rourke introduces John Dobroski to Mr. George Frost. 
A simple thing; but dangerous to you if anything were guessed or 
known.” He smiled in his own melancholy fashion. ‘“‘ Traitors, 
women, and the pen are the wreck of many revolutions. As for 
treason, that is hard to guard against, and somehow women creep 
into most conspiracies ; but that is easy,” pointing at the charred 
remnant of pasteboard. 

“The actually necessary documents might be kept in cypher.” 

‘Useless, Iam altogether of Poe’s opinion. The ingenuity of 
man cannot construct a cypher which the ingenuity of man cannot 
solve.” 

So then, thought O’Rourke, that grizzled head contained the sole 
complete record of the notable scheme, and when in the course of 
a few years it would plot and plan no longer, the scheme would 
naturally fall to pieces. An enterprise like Dobroski’s, which was 
daring and wild enough to enlist the passionate sympathies of all 
the political desperadoes in Ireland, and which was certain to come 
to nothing, whilst it kept everybody at once very busy and very 
harmless, was the precise thing he wanted. Of his own initiative 
he could never have created such a scheme. It needed, as he 
owned to himself, the picturesque, romantic, and even venerable 
figure of Dobroski behind it. 

He did not speak his mind, but sat absorbed in reflections about 
this new Great Cause. Dobroski rolled a cigarette and began to 
smoke, There was silence for about five minutes, and then 
O’ Rourke lifted his head and asked a question. 

“You write to each cther at times? You cannot always com- 
municate personally ?” 

‘© We write at times,” returned Dobroski, ‘‘ but if the letters are 
in any way compromising we destroy them, Generally we send 
them by safe hands. A tourist comes here to visit the neighbouring 
grottoes. A commercial traveller comes down to break ground for 
an unknown firm. It is easy enough. I need scarcely tell you that 
we trouble the post with nothing that isyof genuine consequence.” 

“‘You will start to night, then?” asked O’Rourke gravely and 
jeferentially after another lengthy pause. It would have been 
obvious to anybody that he was looking things in the face, that he 
was accepting enormous responsibilities, and was conscious of their 
magnitude. 

“Yes,” said Dobroski; ‘‘I will start to night. I may tell your 
friend, Mr. Frost, that the plan carries your adherence with it? 
Your entire approval?” 

‘©That it carries my entire approval with it,” O’Rourke 
answered, slowly and weightily, ‘‘ because it promises nothing 
precipitate, because it promises cool and cautious preparation, and 
good generalship.” 

“Vou think he stands in need of that warning?” 

** Most of us stand in need of it,” said O’Rourke. 
eager. We fritter our chances on affairs of outposts. 
always been our trouble.” 

**T understand,” said Dobroski. ‘I will not forget your 
warning. But now, sir, I will say farewell. We shall meet again 
in a little while, I trust. We have not seen much of each other as 
yet, but I am not slow to read a true man, and I know that I have 
done well in trusting you. Ihave fought in this war for now this 
forty years and more. We have done but little, but at Jast the hour 
is coming, and all will soon be done or undone, as God sees best. 
Farewell, sir.” 

When he first said farewell he took O’Rourke by the hand, and 
held him so until he had spoken his last word. O’Rourke looked 
back into the sad and passionate eyes that gazed into his own, and 
his glance was affectionate and worshipful. 

‘Farewell, sir,” he answered, with a responsive pressure of 
Dobroski’s hand, and turned towards the door. ‘*In London?” 
The old man inclined his head. ‘*‘ You do not yet know where you 
will stay there?” 

‘*Not yet,” was the answer. 
return—perhaps before.” 

With that they parted, and Dobroski went to his chamber to 
pack up his few and simple necessaries, whilst O’Rourke returned 
to the Hotel des Postes. There he found Mrs. Farley sitting in the 
afternoon sun in the garden knitting, and the boy, who was in gala 
dress, was at romps with no less a person than Mr. Zeno, who 
seemed to enter with extreme zest into his childish sports, and 
laughed with an almost familiar gaiety at O’Rourke when he found 
himself detected at these infantile amusements. 

“© Sveet—boy,—sare,” said the Levantine, in his broken English, 
his tongue making quite a laborious effort at each syllable. 
O’Rourke nodded, and looked smiling on. Master Austin dashed 
suddenly into the hotel and returned with a set of harness arranged 
for the human figure, and a whip. He proceeded to harness Mr. 
Zeno, who submitted not merely with willingness, but with what 
looked like a boyish abandonment to the sport, but Lucy, chancing 
to turn her head and observe this, called out, 

**No, no, Austin. You must not do that.” 

“‘Oh,” said Mr. Zeno, bowing with both arms already pinioned, 
**Ves, Madame. Please. Not?” 

She smiled and bowed a little shyly, and the gay foreigner began 
to prance about the expanse of broken schist around the flower- 
beds, the boy shouting and commanding with all his might. 
Austin, at work above the garden at his open window, looked out, 
and seeing this spectacle, relented a little towards Mr. Zeno. 

“*How many Englishmen would do that?” asked Austin of 
himself, without furnishing an answer. ‘‘Isn’t it Kingsley who 
says that a man is never altogether a bad fellow who is fond of 
children? Perhaps that’s rather an obvious reflection. Perhaps 
very few fellows are altogether bad fellows, Children are good 
judges, as a rule, and the boy takes to him.” 

O’Rourke, propping himself by one lazy shoulder against the 
trunk of a young lime, looked on smiling. 

‘Neither you nor Austin greatly like that gentleman,” he said ; 
‘but really, do you know, I think him a very good fellow.” 

‘*He seems to be very good-natured,” Lucy answered, “and 
very fond of children,” She looked round and saw Mr. Zeno at 
the limit of the garden, quite out of ear-shot. ‘‘ But I do not like 
him, all the same,” she added rapidly, and then with a transparent 
desire to change the theme, ‘‘this is the evening for our tour about 
the world, Mr. O’Rourke. You are coming, of course ?” 

** Assuredly,” cried O’Rourke, gaily. ‘I wish the gentleman 
who does the daily terrors for one of the London papers could be 
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here to sce how I am spending my time. Fraser sends me an 
extract from ong of the London dailies—he doesn’t say from which, 
but I know it to bea London paper, because there is a passage 
which says, ‘Here in open day in London,’—and I learn that, in 
place of spending a tranquil holiday here, _with dissolving and 
stereoscopic views for my extreme of dissipation, | Iam guilty of I 
don’t know what in the way of treasonable designs and arrange- 
ments. ‘That, of course, is because that poor, sad-hearted, noble 
old patriot, Dobroski, is here. As if he could hurt anybody, poor 
old fellow, with his harmless dreams of regenerated Poland. 

‘* He has plotted to kill the Czar,” said Lucy. ‘ : 

“Ah!” returned O’Rourke. ‘ You must ask your friend, Miss 
Butler, about that. She has known him all her life.” 

“© You don’t believe it?” : 

“ Well,” said O’Rourke with a laugh, ‘* he hasn’t taken me into 
confidence or tried to enlist me in respect to that enterprise, at 
least.” : 

‘“He may have abandoned the wicked’ thought, perhaps,” said 
Lucy. ‘‘But he had it. I am very sorry for him. I think nobody 
could help being sorry for him who had seen him, but he is not a 
man I should like to see much of.” 

“One can't tell,” returned O’Rourke in a gentle and thoughtful 
tone, ‘what would happen to oneself in such a case as Dobroski’s. 
I confess to a profound sympathy with him—a profound admiration 
for his career and qualities. I mean, of course, the career and the 
qualities which have been visible to the world.” 

This talk of O’Rourke’s involved a precaution so small that 
many able men would have disdained to take it. But it was his 
creed that no precaution was too small to be worth taking, provided 
always that it did not occupy the time which should rightfully have 
been filled by more important work. Farley and his wife were 
people who were actually on the spot whilst he was in Janenne and 
visiting Dobroski, and O’Rourke knew very well that a great many 
people would question them rather eagerly as to his own move- 
ments and his bearing at that time. 


“Tt is almost time that Mr. Maskelyne and his friends were here,” 


said Lucy, rising. ‘I must go and induce Mr. Farley to leave off 
work and get ready for them. Come, Austin, you must let that 
poor gentleman go now. Take off the reins, and come and ask papa 
to get ready for his friends.” 

She went away upon this errand, a 
shoulder still propped against the young lime tree, stood looking 
reflectively at the distance and fell to thinking of Angela. The 
remembrance of that little bit of daring of his in the sortie of the 
grottoes pleased him. Of course, it might have turned out to be 
too precipitate ; but then it had not so turned out. On the contrary, 
ithad justified him thoroughly. She was really a very charming 
girl—gay, pretty, sprightly, sympathetic in face and manner. A 
girl likely to be a social success, and likely to have social ambitions 
if once they were aroused. He wondered pleasantly enough what 
might be the precise extent of that great fortune of which Fraser had 
spoken ; and then it occurred to him suddenly and for the first time 
that he had always thought Fraser very much of an ass, that he had 
countless reasons for supposing him to be a person of small discern- 
ment, and that the great fortune his colleague had talked about 
might prove to be non-existent, or might dwindle on close examina- 
tion into a few hundreds a year. 

“ Anyhow,” said O’Rourke to himself, ‘‘ I am as free as ever, and 
I can make inquiry. We shall see.” 

The little toy train at the toy railway station at Janenne was 
getting up steam to be gone, and was making as much noise of pre- 
paration as if it had a thousand miles before it, Dobroski emerged 
from the doorway of the Cheval Blanc, followed by a stout female 
domestic, who bore a portmanteau in either hand. The old man 
caught sight of O’Rourke and bowed to him. O’Rourke returned 
the salute, and turning round when Dobroski had disappeared, saw 
Austin at his open window. 

“ Farley,” he said, ‘1 believe our old revolutionist is leaving us. 
He has just gone off to the station with a couple of portmanteaus. 
Has he said nothing to you about it?” 

‘*Nothing,” said Farley, smilingly. 
fellow conspirator into confidence ?” 

‘Well, you see,” returned O’Rourke, smiling also, “I haven’t 
reise him for his confidence. And even if I did he might prefer to 

eep it.” 

‘Likely enough,” said Farley, smiling still. ‘‘Hillo! Here 
are our friends from Houfoy. Meet them for me, there’s a good 
fellow. I'll be down in two minutes.” 

O’Rourke walked out to the front of the hotel and awaited the 
arrivals, When they came it was plain to his eyes that Maskelyne’s 
depression of two or three days ago had not altogether left him ; 
and, indeed, he had seen, in the visits he had made to Butler in the 
interim, signs that the depression deepened. But since Maskelyne’s 
depression obviously meant his own victory, it was not in human 
nature to be greatly grieved by it. The signs of the young Ameri- 
can’s despondency were not visible to all the world; but O’Rourke 
was a keen observer when he chose, and at this moment he chose 
to watch with extreme closeness. Angela reached out her hand 
with a frankness altogether encouraging, and O’Rourke accepted it 
with a finely toned air of deference and respect. All three of the 
new comers had alighted and entered when Farley came downstairs, 


and O’Rourke, with a lazy 


**Doesn’t he take his 


and the young American saw his ready rival take an immediate . 


place by Angela, and hear him engage her at once in a talk which, 
if not precisely bright or witty, was sprightly and friendly and 
attractive. 

‘““It was I who brought them together,” he said to himself. ‘I 
have wrecked my own chances, And I never gave him a warning 
word. O’Rourke isn’t the man to intrude himself between a friend 
and his hopes if he had only known.” 

At this moment his late delicacy seemed overstrained and extra- 
vagant. 

*¢’m not worthy of her,” he said. ‘‘O’Rourke is a better man 
than I am. He’s not an objectless, good-for-nothing fellow like 
me, with nothing but dollars to recommend him. A man witha 
career before him, and a good beginning behind him. <A handsome 
fellow, too; bright, receptive, quick. A man with everything in 
his favour. Why shouldn’t a girl like him ?” 

Whilst O’Rourke talked in his gay and sympathetic fashion, and 
Maskelyne looking out of window indulged these thoughts, there 
came a tap at the door, and the landlady entered. 

‘A telegraphic despatch for Monsieur O'Rourke,” said she, 
giving the name a queer sounding foreign twist at which everybody 
smiled. O’Rourke took the despatch, asked to be excused for a 
moment, and opened it. He read it ata glance, crushed it in 
his hand, and stood with an expression of displeasure and irresolution 
in his face. 

§* No ill news, I hope,” said Farley, approaching him. 

‘*For me,” said O’Rourke, looking round at his friend with a 
sudden bright smile, ‘‘the wretchedest ill news in the world. A 
whip.” He held the crumpled telegram up before them. ‘‘ A whip 
of scorpions,” he added with a laugh. ‘It drives me from your 
presence.” He bowed to Lucy and Angela as he said this, and 
went on with a sudden seriousness. ‘Yes, I must go. I had an 
idea of refusing—for a single instant, but that is a thing I mustn't 
do. Farley, order a carriage, and pay my bill for me.” He thrust 
a purse into his friend’s hand. ‘‘I shall miss the local train, I know, 
but I ean catch the mail on the main line. I must go and pack, 
and I haven’t a minute to lose. I am the unluckiest of men. Back 
to work again from this paradise of quiet! And to miss the tour 
of the world!” 
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He made his excuses and dashed away to pack with an alacrity 
and eagerness which had all the vivacity of bustle and and somehow 
missed its vulgarity and avoided its noise. He was down again ina 
minute or two, portmanteau in hand. 

‘¢T leave the heavier things behind,” he said gaily. ‘This will 
suffice for a day or two. JI am sorry to go, but Parliamentary Whips 
are chiels that winna gang and daurna be disputed.” 

Then he Jet his face cloud somewhat, and, walking to a window, 
began to drum with absent-seeming fingers onthe sill. By and by he 
turned and met Angela’s gaze. 

‘*T am sorry to go,” he said, softly, ‘‘ very sorry.” 

The carriage Farley had ordered drew up to the door, and the 
departing traveller shook hands all round. There was no chance 
for a private word with Angela, but he threw into his parting glance 
and shake-hands all he dared to express at such a time. 

“‘ Five francs if you catch the mail,” he cried to the driver as he 
mounted. The man cracked his whip and started. O’Rourke waved 
his hat to the little party gathered about the door, and his last glance 
was for Angela. ’ . 

“J disappear with an air of some importance,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and that is something. Poor Maskelyne looks a bit 
too cowed to play up with any spirit for a while, and I shall be back 
again in three days. That again is something.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


O’RourKE’s departure affected the various members of the party 
variously. Maskelyne brightened up ever so little to begin with ; 
but, seeing that Angela had suddenly grown grave, he himself grew 
graver than ever, and dropped into a veritable abyss of despair, 
But—and this kind of thing happens with great frequency and 
regularity in the case of lovers—if he had known the reason of the 
girl’s seriousness he would, in place of sinking to despair, have 
arisen to heights of exultation. For a thing which had been a 
grievous puzzle to the maiden had grown plain, and if poor 
Maskelyne had only known it he might have closed a life bargain 
almost then and there. The maiden’s puzzle may be put into the form 
of a question, as thus. Why, when a young man has been obviously 
and openly paying court to a girl for two or three years, and when 
at last he has so far conquered the native shyness of his heart 
as to kiss her hand in the dark, and when the girl has visited no 
displeasure upon him in answer to that audacity—why should that 
young man straightway begin pronouncedly to mope, and to monn 
about alone, and to wear a countenance of deepest misery? Until 
the moment of O’Rourke’s departure Angela had set down that kiss 
of the hand in the dark to the account of Maskelyne, and had 
wondered and waited and waited and wondered, not knowing what 
to make of his silence and his gloom. 

That kiss in the dark, even though it had been imprinted only 
upon a glove, had been an event altogether memorable in the gir!’s 
life. If for a minute or two after it she had been visible she woul 
have been seen suffused with the vividest blushes, and the grey eyes 
which looked into the darkness would have been seen to be filled 
with a delicious tender shyness, and the sight of the blushes and the 
shy, tender eyes would have ravished the heart of any real lover in 
the world. 

Now nobody can employ all the tools in the human workbag, and 
a girl’s choice is especially restricted. Candour, which is the one 
great instrument men use when they want to disentangle social 
knots, is a tool almost prohibited in the hands of a yourg 
woman. It will, perhaps, be obvious to the meanest intelligence 
that it was not easy for the girl to ask a plain question and get a 
plain answer. ‘‘ Why—since you meant to be sulky after t—id 
you dare to kiss my hand in the dark?” She formulated that 
question pretty often in her own mind, and never got an answer to 
it. It would have settled everything and have made two people 
happy if she could possibly have put it into words, 

She had felt no resentment at the caress, but that was because 
she had thought it offered by the man to whom her heart had long 
since given a larger right than that. The caress was naturally a 
thing for a girl to remember, and there was a peculiarity about the 
way in which the hand which stole to hers in the darkness had 
wound itself about her fingers, which was suddenly and vividly 
called to mind when the departing patriot made his adieux witha 
precisely similar grasp and pressure, and a look in his eyes which 
no woman could well have mistaken. She did not need to be toll 
more than she learned in that parting glance and pressure, ani 
whilst O’Rourke rode towards the railway station in full assurance 
of faith that he had already conquered, she, in thinking of him, was 
filled with a cold indignation that he should have dared so to pre- 
sume upon her innocent freedom with him. The brevity of their 
acquaintance aggravated the offence, and that she herself had been a 
little to blame, perhaps, made her none the less angry. She was 
not much of a coquette, but almost every woman may plead guilty 
to a touch of coquetry, and she knew that she had been a little more 
amiable towards O’Rourke for Maskelyne’s sake than she would 
have been if he had stood alone. Being denied that arm of candour 
which men may use towards maidens but maidens may not use 
towards men, she had perforce employed such weaponsas lay within 
her reach, and had shone upon O'Rourke if only to persuade her 
older suitor to courage. The older suitor, so far from being per- 
suaded to courage, had simply retired in favour of the new, and she 
thought her natural little bit of strategy all the more unworthy 
because it had failed. She had committed no great or very unusual 
fault, but she felt more and more humiliated and angry as she 
thought of it. We do not allow our young women to speak their 
minds upon this sort of question, but it is just as natural for girls to 
fall in love as for people of the opposite sex, and the poor things 
must do what they can in their own dumb way. 

*““T am a flirt,” she told herself, ‘‘a coquette. 
took advantage of it. I deserved the insult.” 

In spite of that admission she could have found it in her heart to 
box O’Rourke’s ears soundly, but that again is an arm denied to 
women, except to those who dwell with rural populations. She 
rang the changes on “I deserved it” and ‘How did he dare?” 
until she caught accidental sight of her lover's face, and seeing how 
mournful it was, began to long to comfort him. And ina while, 
whether she would or no, she began to shine with tender brilliance 
upon the hopeless Maskelyne, who was comforted somewhat by the 
rays of the lovely planet, but utterly misconstrued the reason of its 
unwonted warmth and brightness. 

It does not in the least matter how courageous or how discerning 
a man may be—Love has the power to make a coward and a 
dullard of him. There is nothing his lady may do but he will 
search reasons for the dving of it, and with a curious regularity will 
find the wrong ones. Maskelyne took all the tender radiance which 
now fell upon him as a sign of compassion for his sorrows, but by 
no means as a sign that they were to be ended. O'Rourke hav! 
come, had been seen, and had conquered, and now the more ancient 
lover was to be consoled by sisterly kindness. Angela had mant- 
festly preferred O’ Rourke, and Maskelyne saw no wonder in it. Ile 
honestly thought O’Rourke a better man than himself, and was 
indeed prepared to render that insignificant palm to almost any- 
body. He thought himself a very good-for-nothing fellow, an idler 
who was not even ornamental, a cumberer of the ground. He had 
no call in any direction, so far as he could feel. He did not even 
write amateur verses or paint amateur pictures. He had a mint of 
nuoney, and never having felt the want of it, he undervalued it, and 
despised his wealth heartily and honestly. In spite of this he did a 
great deal of good by means of it, for he had pensioners of all sorts, 
and he lent, where he thought people deserving, with a princely 
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generosity which was all the more remarkable because fifty per cent. 
of his creditors forgot to repay him. 

The novelist, whose strong point was love-making, and who 
rejoiced in the dissection of the feminine heart on paper, was 
beautifully ignorant of the drama of which one scene was being 
enacted under his nose. His wife, who dissected nothing, knew 
all about the case, and would have loved to bring the two young 
people together, for like all good women (and some indifferent ones) 
she was a matchmaker at heart. As for the Major, he was a match- 
maker too, but he knew no more than Noah whether or not the two 
young people had the faintest leaning to each other. 

The dinner passed off fairly well, and then came the mild dis- 
sipation of the evening. The large room of the Hotel de Ville was 
found to be artificially darkened, for the evening light still ruled 
outside, Ranged about the chamber were a number of little tables, 
supporting little boxes, which stood back to back, with a petroleum 
lamp between each two of them. In the front of each box a pair of 
stereoscopic lenses, and at the side a little handle to turn the views. 
Scattered here and there a few early visitors already trying their 
eyes at the lenses, amongst them Mr. Zeno, who bowed with great 
politeness on the arrival of the party from the Hotel des Postes. 
Master Austin went off on stealthy tiptoe to join the delightful 
foreigner, who took him by the hand and called his attention in 
laboriously chosen single words to various curiosities of the show. 

“Mountain. Eh? Iligh. Oh, sohigh, Not? Vite. Snow. 
Vare fine. Eh? Look. Vun uzzer.” 

_ After some five minutes of this amusement Mr. Zeno appeared to 
tire of it, and leading the little fellow across the chamber raised his 
hat to the mother, surrendered his charge, bowed all round, and left 
the chamber, 

It wasa very simple entertainment, and yet it entertained, and 
the visitors went solemnly round from one little box to another for 
the space of half-an-hour, by which time all had stiff necks and aching 
eyes. 

‘© My dear,” said Austin, ‘I feel as if I had travelled far enough 
for a single journey.” 

** And I too,” returned Lucy. 


** Really,” said the Major, *‘they’re remarkably pretty, but one 


gets tired.” 
_ “We must come back for another evening,” said Angela, “ The 
Swiss views are really charming.” ; 

This was to Maskelyne, who said, ‘‘ Yes, very,” in an absent 
manner, 

Suddenly from the far end of the room arose a cry. 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma, mamma! Look here!” 

“Hush !” said mamma, crossing over tohim. ‘‘ Little gentlemen 
never shout in that way. What is it, darling?” 

‘Mr. Zeno,” said the boy, clapping his hands and laughing. 
‘“*Mr, Zeno.” 

Lucy took the seat, and looked through the stereoscopic lenses, 
and there was Mr. Zeno sure enough. Mr. Zeno was talking with 
somebody else, and he and his companion were curiously out of 
proportion with the rest of the picture. The photograph represented 
a court in the Vienna Exhibition, and it seemed probable that at the 
instant of time at which the artist had lifted his little shutter to catch 
the moving crowd Mr. Zeno and his friend had stepped into the field 
of view. The expression of both countenances was clearly defined 
and animated, and the figures were so large that they only came 
into the picture to the waist. The two were arm in arm, and Zeno 
had turned with a stretched forefinger towards the other, as if to 
impress him with a sense of importance in what he was saying. 

“Ves,” said Lucy. ‘‘It is Mr. Zeno certainly. Austin,” she said 
to her husband, who had followed half across the room, “this is 
very curious. Here is an actual portrait of Mr. Zeno.” 

“Who is Mr. Zeno?” asked Angela, crossing over, whilst Farley 
stooped to look at the picture. ‘‘Is he a friend of yours re 

“No,” answered Lucy, ‘‘a stranger. But he is staying at our 
hotel. Mr. Farley thought at one time that he was a spy, and he is 
not a nice person at all, He seems very fond of Austin, though, 
and it is certainly curious to find his portrait here.” 

‘*A spy?” said Angela, 

“Oh,” said Austin, looking up from the lenses, “that was a 
passing fancy of mine. Mr, Dobroski was here, you know, and 
everybody knows that he is watched. This fellow has a certain 
underhand, hangdog, listening way with him. The two things got 
together in my mind. _I went so far as to hint the thing to Dobroski 
himself, but he Jaughed at it.” ° 

“Oh,” said Angela gaily, ‘I must see Mr. Zeno.” She glanced 
round, and seeing that the Major was still at the other end of the 
room, she added somewhat hastily and in an undertone, ‘ Mr. 
Dobroski is avery dear old friend of mine.” Then gaily once more, 
“*T must see your spy, Mr. Farley.” 

Farley made way for her, 
gloved hands upon the box, and looked. 

** Here’s an odd thing, Lucy,” said Austin. 
use in that if I could only see my way to it.” 

Crash went something close at hand with a sound of breaking 
glass. Angela had somehow overturned the box and had broken 
the lamp behind it. She was on her feet, and her face, dimly seen 
in the semi-obscurity of the chamber, wore a look of more alarm 
and amazement than so simple a disaster seemed to warrant. She 
lifted the box from the table, and Farley instantly put out the light 
of the broken lamp and extinguished with his handkerchief and 
foot a detached stream of burning oil which had already begun to 
trickle from the table to the floor. ; 

Whilst this was doing, Angela, with the box in both hands, had 
-walked across the room, and at the door had encountered the 
woman who had charge of the exhibition. ; 

““ Madame,” she said rapidly in French, ‘‘I have by accident 
broken a lamp. Let me pay you for it. Have you a private room 
here? Show me to it, if you please.” : 

Her breathing was so quick and so disturbed that these simple 
phrases were panted rather than spoken. 2 

“Certainly, madame,” said the woman, and led the way into a 
side room illuminated by a brace of tall candles. Angela set the 
box she carried upon a table between the candles, and turned it 
rapidly this way and that. i 

*¢ How do you open this box, madame?” 

‘ So,” said the woman in surprise, producing a small key, and 
suiting the action to the word. - 

“Take out the photographs, if you please.” 
obeyed, wondering more and more, and Angela taking them frc 
her hand selected that which bore the portrait of Mr. Zeno. “I 
wish to buy this,” she said, drawing forth her purse and laying a 
louis d’or upon the table. “* Will that pay you for the broken lamp 
and the photograph?” r 

‘* Assuredly,” the woman answered. The whole thing was 
curious, and she would have been well content to have it explained, 
but her visitor chose to offer no explanation, and she was fain to 
satisfy herself with the louis dor. 

Angela thrust the photograph into her 
rearranged her dress, rejoined her friends. : 

‘‘T have paid for the broken lamp,” she said to the Major. Butler 
was not a very observant man at any time, but he thought the pale 
cheeks and gleaming eyes of the girl a little out of proportion with 
the magnitude of the lateaccident. Farley and his wife thought the 
same thing, and as for Maskelyne, he had nothing but pity and 
wonder for Angela’s disturbed aspect. She said nothing, however, 
and, by the time the Hotel des Postes was reached, she was out- 


wardly as calm as ever. 
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The men smoked a cigar together in the garden in a twilight just 
tempered by the rising moon, and Lucy and Angela sat near at 
hand talking of indifferent things. There were no lamps in the 
village street, and the Hotel of the Cheval Blanc was dark. Quite 
suddenly and silently the girl rose and slipped away, and passing 
swiftly through the open corridor came upon the street, and ran 
towards the Cheval Blanc, drawing the photograph from her bosom 
as she went. A domestic stood lolling against the post of the open 
door, but straightened himself and capped the young lady when he 
saw her near at hand. 

**T wish to see M, Dobroski,” she said. 

“Monsieur left the hotel this afternoon,” returned the man, still 
cap in hand. 

‘* Kindly tell me his address.” 

** Pardon, Mademoiselle. I will ask for it.” 

The man retired, and Angela advanced into the darkness of the 
doorway, and stood there with the photograph clasped in one hand 
tight against her bosom. In a while the servant came back again, 

‘* Monsieur has left no address, Mademoiselle.” 

* Do you know if he will return?” 

‘¢Pardon, Mademoiselle. I do not know. I will ask again.” 
She waited in the darkness, still with the photograph tightly held 
against her breast, until the man returned. ‘‘ Monsieur did not say 
whether or not he would return. He took train for Bruxelles.” 

_ “Thank you.” She walked slowly back, and the others, sitting 
in the garden in the dusk, saw the white gleam of her dress as she 
passed along the street. By and by she rejoined them. 

‘© Where have you been, Angela?” asked the Major. 

**T went to see Mr. Dobroski,” she answered, quietly. 
left. He has gone away to Brussels.” 

The Major muttered something to himself, which Maskelyne, who 
was nearest, construed into ‘* A good thing too.” Maskelyne knew 
already the complicated relations which existed between Angela, 
her uncle, and Dobroski, and was by no means surprised by the 
Major’s conclusion. 

Half-an-hour later Butler demanded his carriage, bade his host 
and hostess adieu, and went away with Angela and Maskelyne. 
The girl was silent all the way home, but when the chateau was 
reached, she found herself alone with Maskelyne, and spoke. 

“‘ Mr. Maskelyne, may I ask you to do me a very great favour? 

‘© T shall be delighted,” said Maskelyne. 

“Let me explain,” she said, rapidly and eagerly. ‘* You know 
this face?” She held the photograph before him and indicated 
Zeno with the tip of a finger. 

‘© Yes,” said Maskelyne, ‘‘I know the face, 
Hotel des Postes—Zeno.” 

2 La see he is in close conversation with some one, there?” 

es.” 

“That man with whom he is walking and talking here, arm in 
arm, is Mr. Dobroski’s bitterest enemy—a Pole, but a spy in the 
pay of the Russian Government.” 

“ Vou know that ?” said Maskelyne, looking up at her. 

“Mr, Dobroski showed me his photograph not a week ago, I 
should know the man ameng a thousand.” 

“It is not a face about which one could be easily mistaken,” 
Maskelyne allowed. ‘‘ What must I do?” . 

“Do you see to what the companionship of these two men and 
this man’s presence here point ?” she asked him, ‘* You won't think 
me foolish or romantic, Mr. Maskelyne?” 

“‘T should be very much inclined to say,” returned Maskelyne, 
‘ that it points in the direction of Mr. Farley’s fancy, and that this 
fellow Zeno is a spy upon Dobroski. Of course, the companionship 
may be a chance, and Zeno’s being here an accident.” 

“Do you think that very probable, Mr. Maskelyne?” 

‘*Tt may be,” said Maskelyne. ‘‘ But we cannot tell. 
I to do, Miss Butler?” 

‘Will youn——?” she began, and broke off there. ‘Mr. 
Dobroski has gone to Brussels. He left this afternoon, and gave 
the people of the Cheval Blanc no address. He is a known figure 
everywhere, and it will be easy to find him.” 

“You wish me to find him, and to let him know of this?” 

*©To put it in his hands,” answered Angela. 

‘“Yes,” he said, accepting the. proffered photograph, and 
basne it in his breast pocket, ‘*I will take the morning 
mail.” 

“‘ Thank you,” she said earnestly. ‘‘ Thank you.” 

‘*T am pleased,” he answered simply, ‘to be able to do anything 
to please you.” : 

“ Pray don’t laugh at me in your own mind, and think me silly 
and romantic. I know that it may be nothing but a coincidence 
which brings those two people together, and nothing but an accident 
which brings that man where Mr. Dobroski is staying. But you 
may not know what horrors, what dreadful, dreadful things are done 
and hidden every day in Russia. Mr. Dobroski was my father’s 
dearest friend, and I have known him all my life. He is the 
noblest, the gentlest, the most unhappy man in the world, He has 
suffered so much already. I could never forgive myself if I knew a 
thing like this and took no step to let him know it too.” 

All this was spoken eagerly and rapidly, and Maskelyne saw the 
flash of tears in her eyes. He would have died to serve her slightest 
whim, and here was a thing which might be of genuine and deep 
importance to a man she valued dearly. His heart ached over her 
with an actual pain of love and admiration. Whatever she did made 
her seem only the more lovely in his eyes. 

He answered with perfect simplicity, 

‘*T am pleased to be of use. I will take the morning mail.” 


(70 be continued) 
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In 1816, List, the son of a Wirtemberg currier, became Von 
Wangenheim’s Under-Secretary, and induced that Minister to found 
achair of political economy at Tiibingen, and to undertake other 
reforms which led to his downfall, and to his prompter being 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment with hard labour. List 
fled ; but his King’s vengeance hunted him from place to place, till 
he found a home and a congenial nddus for his ideas in the United 
States. Those ideas were naturally Protectionist. We are 
accustomed to anathematise the Berlin decrees ; but they gave a 
grand stimulus to the German home trade. List talks of ‘‘the 
wonderfully favourable effects of Napoleon’s Continental System, 
and the destructive results of its abolition ;” and he saw that, when 
it was abolished, the only way of saving the home trade was to 
abolish also the internal customs and to form a Zollverein. 
Germany was not yet ripe for such a measure ; and List was shut up 
for some months in the Asberg, and only got off his ten years by 
renouncing his nationality. In America he worked with the 
Pennsylvanian Association for promoting Manufacturing Industries, 
attacking Adam Smith’s ‘‘Cosmopolitical ” system of free trade, 
and publishing the outlines of a new National system, of which 
the work before us, written after his return to Germany, is the 
completion, In 1830 he was appointed United States Consul at 
Hamburg ; but servile German offcialism was still powerful, and 
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the Hamburg Senate refused to ratify the appointment. Three 
years after he had better success at Leipsig; and here he 
gave valuable advice on the intricate matter of German 
railways, and also did his best to prevent .Germany from 
meeting our repeal of the Corn Laws with the abolition of 
duties on foreign manufactures. He thought (as do most 
of our colonies nowadays) that a nation must have got a good way 
on in manufacturing success before it can bear the strain of foreign 
competition, This is his central idea; he would not keep out 
foreign wares, but he would give a decided advantage to home-made 
goods. We were naturally annoyed ; and our Ambassador, Lord 
Westmoreland, most unfairly spoke of List as ‘‘a very able writer in 
the pay of the German manufacturers,” just at the time when we 
were paying Dr. Bowring to preach Free Trade_in Germany. _In 
the fourth part (‘ Politics”) of his *‘ National System of Political 
Economy ” (Longmans), List advocated much that Germany has 
since realised :—Railways and canals under united management, a 
German fleet, German colonies, a regular line of steamers, 
supervised emigration, &c. The book (ably translated by 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd, M.P.) is a well-reasoned and exhaustive 
statement. of the case for Protection. The chapter “On 
the Farming Interest,” in which it is laid down as an axiom 
that the rise or fall in the value of land is a sure test of 
national prosperity (p. 243), is worth studying, whether we agree or 
not with the writer’s conclusions. List’s career is an illustration of 
German Conservatism. In France or England he would almost 
certainly have been in the Cabinet ; in Germany he was onlya 
writer. [But freedom from official cares enabled him to fully 
enunciate those principles on which not Germany only, but the 
United States and Australia have shaped their commercial policy. 
He is hard upon England; talks of ‘the crafty and_ spiteful 
commercial policy of Canning and Huskisson,” and rejoices that 
they were thwarted both in France and in America; but he owed 
us no gratitude, for our Press received his writings with a scorn 
which would not be at the pains to understand their true drift. We 
are wiser now, and even staunch Cobdenites will be glad to hear 
one of the ablest advocates on the other side. One thing we should 
like to know: are the Americans as firm in the faith as they were 
when List converted them some sixty years ago? By-the-way, his 
estimate of Napoleon’s continental policy goes to prove that the long 
struggle with the first Emperor was another of our trade wars, and 
not the work of Mr. Bright’s ‘‘ bloated aristocracy.” 

The Kélnische Zeitung is determined to emulate the Mew York 
Herald. Tt sent its Commissioner to West Africa, the result being 
**Das Togoland und Die Sklavenkiiste”” (Spemann, Berlin and 
Stuttgard), Togoland is the district along the Bight of Benin, 
between Porto Seguro on the East and Lome on the West. Of 
course, Herr Zéller has a good deal to say about Dr. Nachtigal 
and the hoisting of the German flag and the misdeeds of Lawson. 
He is well worth reading, both because his descriptions of life and 
scenery and travel are most graphic, and also because it is useful for 
us to see ourselves now and then from another’s point of view. 
How he looks at us may be judged from the following remark :— 
‘« The English have the great talent of making things appear in the 
light most favourable to them.” He is complaining that we 
stigmatise the German trade in West Africa as smuggling—as fair, 
he says, as if, supposing Antwerp was a free port and Rotterdam 
shackled with heavy cuties, the Rotterdam folks should call it 
smuggling for men to prefer to buy and sell in Antwerp. The 
illustrations are very good, and the print and paper excellent. 

The recipes in the ‘‘Old Bohemian’s” “ Philosophy of the 
Kitchen” (Ward and Downey) make one’s mouth water; but 
sometimes we feel, as we read, that IT. W. Robertson was right in 
saying, when Brough, Halliday, and others were industriously 
copying down the way of cooking tripe : ‘‘ Well, I'd as lief forswear 
tripe altogether as incur the expense and trouble of making it 
palatable.” The book, dedicated to the Savage Club, is neverthe- 
less full of useful hints. And better even than the hints are the 
stories. We can sympathise with the wrath of that Strasburg 
damsel of whom our author quietly asked : ‘‘ Fraiilein, haben Sie 
Froschschenkel !” and are indignant at the ungallant German judge 
who fined her five francs for bringing her questioner up on what 
he chose to consider a trumpery charge. 

Mr, F. Gale, ‘‘ the Old Buffer,” writes delightfully about ‘‘Modern 
English Sports” (Sampson Low). Cricket he finds mentioned in a 
‘History of Guildford, 1593,” and Dugdale says that Cromwell at 
Cambridge was famous for it as well as for football ; in speaking of 
the growth of which latter game during the last twenty years Mr, 
Gale forgets that in the Midlands, at any rate, it had never ceased 
to be played between town and town. He is justly hard upon 
keepers who sacrifice every bird and animal to their pheasants, and 
on their masters who shut up the woods against the villagers ; and 
he dislikes lawn-tennis tournaments, ‘‘which have become gatc- 
money affairs, like cricket.” Is he right in saying that ‘‘ Funk, sir, 
sheer funk,” is the reason why pads are worn at cricket? Mr. 
Ruskin has given him a genial preface, in which he wishes girls 
were often sent to help the cook or housemaid instead of always to 
lawn-tennis. 

Most of us know what to expect in the new issue of Mr. Haweis’s 
‘* Winged Words” (Isbister). Under ‘* Amo, ” he discusses parents 
and children, friends, marriage (on which he has some very sage 
remarks), health, and psychology. Under ‘‘Creeds,” he gives the 
new definition of the old creeds; as when speaking of “ the 
Divine Son,” he says: ‘‘ We have changed our idea of God without 
changing our idea of Christ.” In ‘‘The Pulpit Set Free” and 
‘‘ Unfettered Clergy,” he gives his own views, and defends his posi- 
tion, comparing himself to a Republican M.P. who assents to the 
monarchy, To the former part of his book no one can take excep- 
tion ; discourses so full of suggestion, of earnest practical teaching, 
so exactly unlike what the average sermon is, cannot fail to do good 5 
and we sympathise with the author’s complaint that some young 
wives won’t let their husbands go to St. James’s, Marylebone. Mr. 
Haweis is going to America, and in his preface sends a graceful 
message to the friends who have invited him thither. 

“Truths Illustrated by Great Authors” (Crosby Lockwood) has 
proved its usefulness by reaching a sixteenth edition. A book of 
alphabetical aphorisms is specially needed in this newspaper-reading 
age, when so few of us read our great authors seriously enough to 
think of attempting such a collection for ourselves. 

There are in England a million and a quarter women-servants, 
and nearly as many wives and mothers who are servants in their 
own houses. Most of these are even more ignorant of the laws of 
health as applied to dwellings than they are of wholesome economical 
cookery. Miss Buckton, therefore, was wise in lecturing on ‘Our 
Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy ” (Longmans) to the girls of the 
Leeds Board Schools; and the models which she carried from 
school to school must have made her lessons more effectual than any 
amount of mere talk could have done. She found that the Leeds 
artisan often prefers those abominations, ‘* back to back ” houses, 
though he can get others atalower rent. Her remarks on ‘‘dusting”’ 
might be read with advantage by classes far above the artisan. 

Draught” (Kemp, Cannon Street), by Mr. Philipson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, is not a sanitary book, but the essay which won the 
frst prize offered by the Coachmakers’ Company. We need not say 
that the subject is all-important to those who care for their horses. 

The Principal of Aspatria Agricultural College has been asked to 
publish his ‘* Agricultural Note-Book ” (Longmans) for the sake of 
candidates for examinations. The little book contains a vast amount 
of valuable teaching in a highly condensed form. 

“They Might Have Been Together Till the Last ” (Kegan Paul) 
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is the thoughtful essay of “a man of the world accustomed to do 
business with men and women of different ranks.” The honeymoon, 
he thinks, is too long; and, as it isa legal fiction that husband and 
wife are one, so it is wrong to assume that they cannot be thrown too 
much together. Kingsley’s rule : ‘‘ Never talk of household matters, 
unless urgent, but between 9 and 10 A.M.,” he endorses with admira- 
tion, and he points to the fact (not certainly to our credit) that, while 
our love-stories end with marriage, those of the Hindoos are tales of 
wedded love. On women’s political rights and their fitness for pro- 
fessions (their fitness for occupations needing hard manual work has 
never been denied) our essayist has many new. and suggestive 
remarks. 

Mr. G. Clifford Whitworth’s ‘ Anglo-Indian Dictionary ” (Kegan 
Paul) contains not only words like “ Bundobust,” which are 
constantly misused by the unlearned, but also a vast deal of 
incidental information about habits and customs, mythology, and 
language. Though a stickler for correct transliteration, Mr. Whit- 
worth wisely gives in to human weakness by spelling words like 
“© Jummabundy ” in both ways. 

Mr. Skottowe’s ‘‘ Our Hanoverian Kings” (Sampson Low) is 
just the book for those who have to ‘‘ get-up ” the period from 1714 
to the passing of the Reform Bill. Divided into ‘‘ books,” each 
headed with the name of the Prime Minister of the period, the work 
is furnished with titles of events to every chapter, with genealogies 
of the notable families, &c. The table of the growth of the English 
colonies is very clear and useful; the sketch of the French 
Revolution rightly charges the Jacobins with beginning the war 
which Mr. Pitt was anxious to avoid, and at the same time 
impartially discusses the repressive measures adopted against “ The 
English Convention.” The book is not a mere summary of facts, 
but will be useful to the thoughtful student and the general reader 
as well as to the examinee, 


a 
FAIR PHILOSOPHY 


TueE philosopher is nowhere out of place, except perhaps in 
Parliqgment, and a visit even to a fair in search of sweetness and 
light is instructive to him. Ina fair the progress of the age, and 
the refinements which civilisation introduces into the sports, 
pastimes, and language of the people can be noted, and a true 
theory of sociology thereby elaborated. Barnet Fair recently 
offered this study to us, and gave rise to some profound specu- 
lations, and “long, long thoughts,” which the loss of a watch 
anda soaking shower, curiously enough, only intensified. Barnet 
Fair is a living English classic, and its droves of Irish and Welsh 
horses and ponies are world-renowned. Its glory as a market may 
somewhat have faded ; as the price of horses has gone up, the fair 
has correspondingly gone down; but still there is something left. 
There are still circles of animals, some scared and some stolid, 
there is the keen scent of the seller, who can sniff out a possible 
purchaser from scores of mere onlookers, there is the old pleasant 
manceuvring as to price, combining the wiliness of the diplomatist 
with the gushing frankness of early youth. But the philosophy of 
the fair proper, if instructive, is already in the text-books, and 
we turn from the business to the pleasure side in search of new 
developments. 

That decline in the British drama which is bewailed ever and 
anon by managers who run yachts and build princely mansions, 
seems to be felt in the fair. The good old ‘‘mumming booth,” like 
the golden eagle, is becoming rarer and rarer. In the distance 
we behold a structure that promises well, as a huge drum is banging 
in front, and four brass instruments are Wagnerising; but on 
nearing it we find it to be—not Richardson’s—but ‘‘Jones’s 
Philosophical and Calisthenic Amusements,” What a sign of the 
times is this, redolent of a ninepenny School Board rate! The 
march of intellect has disestablished blood-and-thunder in favour of 
philosophy and calisthenics, A gentleman in a red shirt, white 
buckskin breeches, and top boots, with a splendid Spanish scarf 
round his waist, and a wideawake gua sombrero on his head, 
emerges. He is decidedly calisthenic, doing wonders in a single- 
handed contest with a battle-axe similar to those which delight 
visitors to the Tower; but his achievements do not stir the 
onlookers as we might wish. 

The next comer is a young lady of charming emdonpoint, quietly 
dressed in a green and orange robe, trimmed with gold braid, 
scarlet stockings, and undeniable boots. She is evidently the 
philosophical part of the entertainment, inductive philosophy being 
her forte ; the problem she solves being to induce all the people 
outside to goin. She waves her arms above her head, and several 
in the crowd feel in their pockets for the necessary twopence ; she 
raises a toe in the air, and there is a rush of six to the pay-door ; 
she breaks out into a jig, and the steps are at once thronged with 
an eager crowd. We were proud to see this triumph of philosophy 
over calisthenics, : 

The inside entertainment combined the two, the latter placing the 
former against a deal board, and proceeding to impale her in various 
attitudes with broad-bladed knives, symbolical, no doubt, of the 
attacks made by matter upon mind, and possibly intended as a dig 
at Huxley and Tyndall. Philosophy however came unscathed, and 
more smiling than ever, out of the perilous positions in which she 
had been placed, so the moral was as good as Richardson could 
have supplied, We were unable to call on the Skeleton Princess, 
who held reception next door, as we were invited to do through a 
speaking-trumpet ; nor could we yield to the blandishments of an 
American gentleman, who possessed as his earthly treasure an Arm- 
less Man, ‘‘so afflicted from his bairth,” although the American 
assured us that his was no tall-talk or blood-sucking swindle, and as 
the man was represented outside, so we should see him within. We 
had no time either to pay our respects to the two ‘ Man-eating 
African Swells,” whom their importer defended from the charge of 
being Zulus, asserting that they were ‘‘ really Egypts, from Egypt.” 
Therefore what philosophy we might have acquired from their 
presence and smiles was lost to us. 

We found that our old friend Aunt Sally had developed beyond 
all recognition ; in her place now stands a whole row of life-sized 
figures, full-dressed in the garments of all nations, ready to be 
knocked down. There is a certain artfulness in this; for if the 
passer-by has a spite against any particular profession or nationality, 
if his rival in the affections of his Sarah Jane happens to be a 
soldier or a policeman, or should he privately think small beer 
of the Turk or the Chinaman, he can generally find in the row a 
figure which embodies his antipathy, and for one penny can have 
the opportunity of knocking his head off, and getting a cocoa-nut at 
the same time. This appeal to the passion of revenge in the 
interests of business we thought a rather clever development. But 
even more popular than the cocoa-nut @epdts were the shooting 
galleries, and here we made the visual acquaintance of a modern 
development quite of another kind. The galleries are presided 
over by Beings so gorgeously arrayed that Solomon, at the sight of 
them, would take a back seat. For them are the longest, and 
widest, and most beautifully curled and tinted ostrich feathers of 
South Africa reserved ; for them do the looms of Manchester weave 
their most resplendent cotton velvet ; for them does Birmingham 
choice in its material and lavish in its art, perform its greatest 
prodigies of skill in the matter of oyster-sized silver lockets 
necklaces of coral, and bracelets and rings of more than Ethiopian 
massiveness and magnificence. Beneath those ostrich feathers wave 
tresses of surpassing brilliancy of gold, or the most polished Nubian 
jet, festooned in garlands, or shortened into the waive ‘‘ Piccadilly 
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fringe.” The nymphs thus treasure-laden carefully load ee. 
able weapons, encouraging the beginner and applauding | 
practised hand. No wonder, we thought, that pete oe is iy 
popular. No weary mariner, leaning over his baler the s ws 
of night, has ever heard such dulcet invitations from the “" 
the sea as pour forth melodiously from the fairy of the rifle. es 
the voice is occasionally a thought like saw-grinding, but t - 
remember the weather we have had, and besides, the seductive loo 
from out the bashful eyes atones for a little hoarseness. And ne 
one listens one discovers that to the charms of person are adcex 
those of esprit; not Congreve or Wycherley in his es ects 
moments could rattle off dialogue so pointed, or so free from 
Puritanic restraint. What with the sport of the shooting and the charms 
of brisk repartee, the yokel who has been drawn within the ee 
circle hardly seems to know whether he is on his head or his heels. 
A great deal of philosophy, which we will spare the reader, eae 
to us as we contemplate from a safe distance this latest developmen 
of the English fair. ; 

There ae of course the Christys, and the photographs at three- 
and-six the dozen, and the little bird that chooses a ‘planet Le 
you which exhibits your ‘ past and future fate ;” and there was the 
electrical machine, and the boxing, and the strength measurer. But 
none of them drew so great a crowd as “Cheap Jack, o the 
reason, of course, that Jack is a great propounder of philosop y i. 
the people. When the presiding feminine deity—Jack was a lady 
at Barnet—informs the crowd that she ’olds in er and a halbium, 
of the best of leather, containing inside parchment leaves within ; 
that each leaf holds two portraits, one on one side and the other on 
the t’other side, and will contain a man, his wife, and fifty eles 
and that if you stick a portrait in the halbium it will stop there ti 
you take it hout; the eye gleams with moisture at this rousing 
appeal to the family affections. When she produces a box of awls, 
and informs us that with that hawl you can bore a ’ole where there 
has never been one before; that you can “put it against the back 
door and bore till you bore yourself inside, and that if you aint 
civil when you get inside, the p’liceman will run you in for six 
months,” we are confounded by the triumphs of modern machinery. 
“ Sixpence for the ’ammer and pinchers” points the reflecting mind 
to the effect of the distribution of labour in the reduction of prices 5 
while the pleasantry which accompanies the offer of a small-tooth 
comb shows us the victory which man has at length fully established 
over the brute creation. 

Such practical philosophy as a wheik offers, both to the man who 
desires to masticate it, and to him who bravely swallows it whole, 
was offered at Barnet on a scale of unprecedented magnificence. 
The tempting fried fish, the oyster, and the mussel held fair places, 
but the whelk predominated, and the delicate scent thereof per- 
meated the air from Whetstone to Hadley Wood. Ife stood first 
in popular favour. A man, or a party, would linger over him 
lovingly and devour two saucers apiece, and then would tear them- 
selves away and have a swing, or a turn on a roundabout ; but it was 
no use, back to the whelk they came; and though there might be 
temporary infidelity in the direction of gingerbread, or sandwiches, 
or even a square meal of roast pork, yet, true in the end to their 
first love, back they would come to the whelks. | The popular 
appreciation was exemplified in a peculiar way. While the vendors 
of other comestibles found it desirable to vaunt their wares 
loudly, the lord of the whelk domain preserved a dignified 
silence; he was sure of his customers, all he had to do was to think 
of his whelks, to water them lovingly from time to time, and see 
that his little girl did not drink all the vinegar out of the bottle 
while his back was turned. This pronounced victory of the British 
whelk over all other comestibles is a sign of the times; and we 
commend it to the notice of Mr. Herbert Spencer. ee 


as 


“THe House oF Rimmon, A Black Country Story,” by 
Jeanie Gwynne Bettany (3 vols. : Remington and Co.) is, if it be a 
first work as we imagine it to be, full of promise. The writer has 
a keen and genuine sense of humour. The novel is clever, 
natural, and amusing throughout, and many of the sketches of life 
and character ina South Staffordshire town are really admirable. 
Old gravediggers have been favourite subjects for portraiture, from 
‘*Flamlet ” downwards : but the vein of originality in them is by no 
means exhausted if any more such oddities are left as Jody Waddy. 
Some of his sayings would be worth quoting, were it not that they 
would suffer by being disconnected from the sexton’s personality, 
The story itself is of less merit than the portraiture it serves to 
introduce. Itis certainly rather common place; it is not well 
constructed ; and it contains too many useless people and purpose- 
less incidents. On the other hand, this last fault in construction, 
though it injures the interest, is almost more than pardonable, see- 
ing that the characters are invariably amusing, and the incidents 
invariably well described—especially a colliery explosion, showing 
that the authoress is able to put fresh lifewand vigour into other 
hackneyed subjects as well as into gravediggers, Had the main 
story only been more closely adhered to, and the temptation to 
wander into side-ways more artistically resisted, ‘‘The House of 
Rimmon” would have deserved almost unqualified praise. As it 
stands, it is to be praised for much more than promise, especially in 
the matter of that deplorably decaying quality—humorous por- 
traiture. 

Mr. W. W. Fenn’s two thick volumes, ‘‘ Woven in Darkness ” 
(Kelly and Co,), are a miscellany of light essays and short stories, 
mostly of an exceedingly slight character, and all pervaded with 
that graceful and cheerful humour familiar to all who have enjoyed 
‘Blind Man’s Holiday.” Mr. Fenn never keeps out of sight the 
reason that obliged him to lay down the brush and take to the pen: 
but the latter has evidently given him unaffected compensations. His 
theory of ghosts, based upon the experiences of the blind, is 
ingenious, and worth serious consideration, as bringing such 
phenomena within the limits of reasonable discussion, and rendering 
it worth while for science to goa step or two further in the same 
direction, Ghosts have evidently a serious fascination for Mr. 
Fenn, and they are among the dramatis persona of most, and the 
best, of his stories. He recalls, also, in his pleasant manner. just 
touched with enthusiasm, the life of a landscape painter ; and his 
simple, straight-forward, and always eminently sensible views on 
art, as well as on ‘‘social” subjects, are exceedingly refreshing. 
The volumes are made to be dipped into, and will bear the process 
many times. - : 

“* The Forked Tongue,” by Robert Langstaff de Havilland, M.A. 
(1 vol.: Vizetelly and Co.), is a most extraordinary jumble of 
events and characters. Of course, fiction has many other functions 
than that of holding the mirror up to nature, and we should be the 
last to disregard them. But the laws of romance are at the very 
least as strict as those of realism, and Mr. de Havilland does not 
show himself to be among those masters who can venture to defy or 
ignore them with impunity. To give the most meagre account of 
the story that would give any lucid notion of its nature would be 
impossible, It is all very incoherent and very morbid, and describes 
the career of a singularly uninteresting and feeble-minded young 
man from his infancy through a series of rambiing experiences of 
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Jove, matrimony, mesmerism, and manslaughter. ‘The Forked 
Tongue” is that of an objectionable uncle, upon whom Sigmund 
Le Fannu retorts with a novel called ‘‘ Calumny ; ” and there is no 
avoiding the suspicion that the author himself is harping on 
some personal grievance. His work, despite the names of 
several fore-runners on the title page, has all the appearance of 
extreme youth and inexperience—an air emphasised by a good deal 
of pedantry. Ladies, asa rule, do not talk and quote Greek freely ; 
and if within Mr. de Havilland’s experience they do, their display 
of learning is out of place in a novel—the scholar can get his Greek 
elsewhere, and the ordinary reader does not want to get it at all. 
The best use the author can make of his own scholarship is to 
study those critical works which contain such elementary canons as 
that a work of art should have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Not that there is anything objectionable about the end of the 
“‘ Forked Tongue,” except that it is postponed a great deal too long. 

After reading ‘‘ Snow in Harvest,” by Ida Ashworth Taylor (3 
vols. : Hurst and Blackett), one feels as if the characters, three 
women and half-a-dozen men, had been cards in a pack that had 
been continually well shuffled, each coming out with a different 
companion. And one therefore also feels, on closing the last 
volume, that the last shuffle is by no means necessarily final. he 
laws of permutation and combination are not quite exhausted — 
especially among such an aimless and inconsequent set of people. 
The leading lady is engaged three times over in nine months, and 
even then jilts her latest temporary fiancé on the eve of the intended 
wedding-day for one of his predecessors. Considering the confused 
and confusing elements of which the story is composed, it is not 
badly constructed, and is on the whole an improvement on the part 
of its author. Its exceptionally complicated love affairs save it tu 
some extent from the charge of conventionality, but it is neverthe- 
jess Iamentably colourless. It is impossible to be interested in the 
characters, but there is some curiosity in watching to see what will 
be the result of the next shuffle of the cards. Two persons reading 
the novel together might at any rate get a certain amount of amuse- 
ment out of it by making its incidents the subject of harmless 
wagering—to get anything otherwise than harmless out of it would 
be altogether impossible. 

If there be such people in the world as the Lymans of “* Battletun 
Rectory,” by Quentin Murray (J. Heywood), what is the good of 
describing them? And if not, what is the possible good of inventing 
them? Mr. Lyman isa rector whose third wife, an impossible virago, 
has a passion for crushing curates, of whom she disposes of over sixty 
in the course of her career. The stories of two or three are told in 
the course of this contribution to shilling fiction, and very vapid 
stories they are. Unless the author has drawn very considerably 
upon his imagination, as is highly probable, there must be more 
imbecility about in the world than is suggested even by ordinary 
fiction. And if he really regards curates as a persecuted and 
perfectly helpless race, he has not gone the way toaid them by the 
violently exaggerated colours in which he paints the condition of Mr. 
or rather of Mrs, Lyman’s innumerable victims. Of course if the 
work isa mere eu esprit, we have nothing to say except that it 
is of a bewilderingly pointless kind, 


Messks, AUGENER AND Co.—Those of our readers who were 
present at a concert of Jewish music recently given in London will 
accord a hearty welcome to some two dozen songs and concer:ed 
pieces adapted and arranged from various sources by Edersheim, 
many if not all of which were sung on that occasion. As would 
naturally be expected, these Hebrew melodies are for the most part 
of a sacred character, but there are a few set to gay themes, the 
words from well-known poets. Most noteworthy amongst the 
sacred songs are : “A Spirit Passed Before Me,” for a mezzo-soprano : 
*«Sun of the Sleepless,” for'a tenor orsoprano ; “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” 
*‘ Thy Days Are Done,’ and ‘‘ If That High World” are of medium 
compass. A harp accompaniment adds much to the effect of “ By 
the Rivers of Babylon” and “‘ The Harp the Monarch Minstrel 
Swept.” Ofa dramatic type are ‘‘ Vision of Belshazzar,” ‘‘Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib,” ‘‘ Saul at Endor.” A majestic vocal march is 
“ Song of Saul Before His Last Battle.” Three good songs for 
contraltos are: ‘* My Soul Is Dark,” ** Were My Bosom,” and *‘O, 
Weep for Those that Wept by Babel’s Stream.” Under the 
secular head may be classed: ‘‘ The Wild Gazelle,” for a mezzo- 
soprano, ‘‘She Walks in Beauty,” for a tenor, and “ Francesca.” 
A very graceful duet for soprani is ‘It is the Hour.” Most 
charming of this complete series is a trio for female voices, ‘* When 
Coldness Wraps ;” it is far from difficult to learn or sing, and should 
be in the 7éertoire of every choral society of female members. A 
brace of quartettes (S. A. T. B.) may be highly commended : ‘‘ Oh, 
Snatched Away in Beauty’s Bloom,” which has a pleasing contralto 
solo, and ‘J Saw Thee Weep.” This brings us to the end of the 
Hebrew melodies. —H. Heale has brought out some very admirable 
concerted music for female voices. ‘‘ Drifting” is a melodious two- 
part song for first and second soprani; ‘‘Ho! The Wild 
Wind,” and ‘Evening Bells,” two pleasing trios, and ‘* A Spring 
Song,” for four voices. Another good and effective quartette for 
ladies’ voices is ‘The Bridal of the Birds,” words by L. H. F. 
Du Terreaux, music by Brinley Richards. H. Heale has also com- 
posed a four-part song for male’voices, ‘‘ Serenade,” the words being 
Longfellow’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ Stars of the Summer Night.”—Well 
adapted for school study and breaking-up purposes is a masque, by 
F, Abt, entitled ‘‘The Seasons,” to be performed by female cha- 
racters, the libretto by Edward Oxenford ; it affords scope for four 
of the best singers to display their power, untrammelled by a timid 
chorus.—By the same col/aborateurs is ‘‘The Harvest Moon,” a 
pastoral cantata, which requires soprani and alto soli, and chorus of 
female voices—peasant maidens. The libretto is founded on a 
fanciful legend of the Black Forest, and tells how on the first night 
of the harvest moon it was the custom, many centuries ago, for 
the peasant maidens to assemble at a fairy grotto at the bottom 
of a deep ravine, and there sing songs in honour of the good fairy, 
and to coax her to grant them their various wishes. One fatal 
day a storm overtook the revellers, and drowned them one and all. 
The beneficent fairy turned the victims into water lilies, which grow 
in profusion on the spot to this day. Out of respect to the memory 
of the lost ones the peasant maidens of the present day proceed in 
procession on the same date to the scene of the tragedy, and pour 
forth their sympathy in song and music. We cordially commend this 
prettycantata to the headsof colleges and schools.—Of! alessambitious 
character, but equally well adapted for breaking-up and holiday per- 
formances, is ‘* The Moon,” an oie for female voices, by Seymour 
Smith ; two sopraniand an alto (soloists) and chorus are required for 
this, and although there is no scope for acting, it may well be sung 
‘under the greenwood tree” at a garden party.—A very welcome 
birthday gift to one who, whilst admiring Schubert’s beautiful 
Lieder, cannot sing them, is ‘‘A ‘Transcription for the Pianoforte,” 
by Franz Liszt, of Schubert's Z/eder, of which Volume I. has 
recently been published.—A pianoforte duet of more than ordinary 
merit is ‘‘ Scherzo Brillante” (Op. 19), by A. H. Sponholz; it is in 
the form of a grand galop.—“ Albumblitter,” twelve graceful 
pieces for the pianoforte, by H. Scholtz, will prove very useful for 
after-dinner performance. 
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“INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18985. 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LAMBETH, 


GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD FOR CANDLES 
AND SOAPS. 


Two (7 MEDALS. 1884, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


“ee GOED MEPALS, 1884, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 


CN= GerD MEDAL, 1885, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


OZOKERIT CANDLES 


FOR HARDNESS AND BEAUTY, 


AWARDED TO 


AND 


SAMPHIRE SOAP 


FOR ABSOLUTE PURITY AND EFFICACY. 


ONE 6d. T42LET OF SAMPHIRE SOAP CONTAINS HYGIENIC ESSENTIALS OF "TWENTY GEA BATHS. 


J. © & J. FIELD, LAMBETH, SE. 


ESTABLISHED Two Cr UneS: 


———— 


AMUEL BROT 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 


65 & 67, LupGate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 


PT SILGES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen's Coats, 
Gentlemen's Trousers, 
Gentlemen's Suits, 
Gentlemen's Overcoats, 
Gentlemen's Cape Coats. 


FOR BOYS. 

Boys’ Suits, 

Boys’ Overcoats, 

Boys’ School Outfits, ; 
Boys’ Shirts and Underclothing, 
Boys’ Hosiery and Boots. 


"TAILORS FOR LADIES. 


Ladies Jackets, 


"TAILORS 


Ladies’ Coats, 

Ladies’ Mantles, 

Ladies’ Costumes, , 

Ladies’ Riding Habits. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS _ respectfully 
invite applications for patterns of their new 


materials for the present season. These are for- 
warded post free, together with the ILLUSTRATED 
Price List (250 Engravings), lustrating, the most 
fashionable and becoming styles for Gentlemen, 
Boys, and Ladies. 


‘ Tar” Costume 
for Girls. 


DETECTION 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


Spanish Crystals. 


IONS EVER PRODUCED 


“These Magnificent Stones 
are set in GOLD, HALL 
MARKED, and made by 
most experienced workmen; 
detection impossible; and 

Dery THE BEST JUDGES to 
TELL THEM FROM D1aMonpDs. 
The brilliancy and lustre are 
most marvellous, and equal to 


finished, A 

Single-stone Earrings, from 
tos. per pair; Scarf Pins, 
lets, &c., 30s. to £20. 
HW} sions. Testimonials trom all 
parts of the World. These 


reputation _— throughout 
orld, and have been awarded 


ScarF Pin, 
GoLp 


ButteRFty Broocn, 
Real Cat s-eye Body, 


Great Exhibitions. 
CaraLocues Post FREE. 


™ The Public are_ earnestly 
invited to INSPECT our mar- 
vellous selection now On 
View, which  astonishes all 
Visitors. See Opinions of Press. 


cCE.—-These stones cannot pessibly be had else- 
where, and are only to be ol ORTER and Manufacturer, 


ARTHUR O. FAULKNER, 203, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTanLisuep 1860. Beware of Copies of this Advt.,and Worthless Imitations. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


The Only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 
CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES oF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anp WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


ROWLANDS’ Odonto. 

ROWLANDS’ Odonto. 

ROWLAN DS’ Odonto. 

R OWLANDS Odonto. 

OWLANDS’ Odonto. 

| OWLANDS’ Odonto. 
Eo no ane je iy prevents 


BRILLIANTS 

WortH TWENtTy GUINEAS, 
The Stones being real 
Crystals, and splendidly 
faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies, and intense 
heat. All stones set by dia- ! 


mond setters, and beautifully H 


Shirt Studs, Pendants, Neck- | 
Much : 
worn for Court and other occa- | 


EPPs's “Cocoa. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Y a thorough knowledge of the 


cé 

3 B natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use or 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gra- 
duaily built up until strong enough to resist 
every dendenty to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood anda properly-nourished frame,'"— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


decay, strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing : 
fragrance to the breath. It contains no acid or gritty 
substances of which most cheap tooth-powders are | 
composed, and which scratch and ruin the enamel. 
The genuine Odonto has a 3d. Government stamp on 
the box. Buy no other but Rowlands’. 


stones are daily gaining great : 
the | 


Three Prize Medals from the ; 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Queen in Ireland. 

“T consider Dr. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod 

Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 


Author of * The Spas of Germany.” 
—" Dr. pe Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
plten: consequent on the administration of the Pale 

ils. 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psycholog, Aled., King’s College 
“Dr pve Jo s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
the rare excel ‘of being well borne'and assimilated 
by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 


| SIR G.DUNCAN GIBB, Bart.,M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“ The value of Dr. bE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod 
! Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number or 
diseases. chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. DE JonGH's Oil possesses greater 
therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil 
with which I am acquainted.” a 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Phys. Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat. 


“Thave found Dr. pe Joncu's Oil very useful in 
! eases of Chronic Cough, and especially in Laryngeal 
: Disease complicated with Consumption.” ~~ 


Sold onty in Capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints. 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES-- 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 


210, 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CAUTION—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


“CHING WO.” 
ian’ CHING wo.” 
“(CHING Wo.” 


“ CHING-wo.” 
Per rs. 8d. pound.’ . 
Teas and Coffees Retailed at Wholesale Prices by the 


MINCINGLANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
London and Brighton. 


ss CHING-wo.” 
“‘ CHING-WO.”—Compare this Tea | 


with that sold at as., or evenas. 6d., by any | 
Dealers or Co-operative Stores in or out of London. 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY _ 


Londonand Brighton. 


#8 CHING-wo.” 
““ COHING WO.” Chests, half chests, | 


‘ and boxes carriage paid to any part of the | 
United Kingdom, i 


“f (BING-wo, " 
o CHING-.wo.” 
ee CHING-wo." 


Postal Orders to be sent to the 
MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY 
unster House, Mincing Lane, London, 


58, Western Road and 12, Trafalgar Street. Brighton 


MAPPIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST STERLING SILVER AND 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, CUTLERY, AND TRAVELLING BAGS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FREE 


No. 1. Sterling Silver, Electro Silver, Table Knives, Spoons, Forks, &c. 


No. 2. Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, &c. 
No. 3. Razors, Scissors, and Pocket Cutlery. 


158 to 162, (FFerD GTREET, W AND } 
*9 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, (ia oe ( 


MANU FACTORY—The Royal Cutlery and Plate Works, Sheffield. 


NEWEST INVENTION! GREATEST NOVELTY ! 
THE 


AND 


LONDON. 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will not split in the Seams nor 
tear inthe Fabric. Exquisite Model. Perfect Comfort. Guaranteed Wear. 

Le Follet says'—‘' A novel invention in Corsets, admirably calculated to 
prevent the very disagreeable occurrence of split Seams. The cut is very 
good and becoming, and may be adapted to any figure with advantage.” 

The Queen says :—'' The Corsets are a new departure. The material is cuton 
the cross, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the Seams 
have_no strain, They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, 
ts the workmanship all that could bedustred. i ‘co 

ware of worthless imitations. Every genuine Y and N RSET is 
stamped ‘ Y and N PATENT DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET, No. 116,” in 


oval 
GOLD MEDAL, NEW_ZEALAND ENHIBITION, 1882; GOL 
MEDAL (HIGHEST AWARD) FOR CORSETS LONDON INTER 


SOD ALT DRAPERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTE 
UNPEED RINGDOM ASD COLONIES. Oo LN THE 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
ROYAL 


E™MBROCATION. 
Poe 


E 


= 


THE HUNTER CURED 


From Captain S. G. Butson, J.P., St. Brendon’s, 
Clonfert, Eyrecourt, County Galway. 


THE LAME HUNTER 


eee 


“Castle Weir, Kington, Herefordshire, 
December, 1878. 

" Gentlemen,—I use the Royal Embrocation in the 
stables and kennels, and have found it very service- 
able. I have also. used the Universal Embrocation 
fo: lumbago and rheumatism, for the last, two years, 
and have paler very litle since using it. 

n 


‘* December 16, 1884. 
“ Sirs —Elliman's Royal Embrocation is in use In 
my stables, and I find the results most satisfactory, 


. Price, Lieut.-Col., “SG. Burson, J.P. 
Master of Radnorshire Hunt. “ Master of the Kilkenny Foxhounds. 
Of Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 


Proprietors, ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. 


Boy Gs 
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5,000 sILK 


UMBRELLAS, as. 6d. 
each, direct from the 
Manufacturer. Ladies 
or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, Patent Hollow- 
Ribbed Frames, beauti- 
fullycarvedand mounted 
shoke Parcels Post free, 
2s.gd.,or 36 stamps. 1 
sold in 12 months. 


List 


“ PARKER” and testimonials free. 
Ate DONET IE Wei, galls 
a ress, J. B. 
UMBRELLA PARKER, Umbrella 
Works,“ Broom Close, 

Sheffield. 


Registered. 


OZONE PAPER. 
STHMA, 
HRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, 
AY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


Dr. THOROWGOOD, Physician to the City ot 
London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, in his 
‘Notes on Asthma,” page 62, says:—'' The Ozone 
Paper prepared by Mr, Huggins contains nitrate of 
potash, chlorate of potash, and iodide of potassium, 
and of its efficacy I have had abundant evidence.” 

2s. gd. and 4s. 6d. per box, of all Chemists; or from 
the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O,O. to 
any part of London. 


HUGGINS, Chemist, 
199, STRAND, LONDON. 


PATENT 
“CHAMPION” 
BUTTON. 


Solitaires Pocket Book & 
Sleeve Links Purse Fasteners 
Cuff Studs | Legging & 
Collar Studs | GaiterClasp, &c. 


_The object of this invention is to facilitate, by 
simple means, the buttoning of stiff Linen or Paper 
Wristbands, Cuffs, Collars, and other articles ot 
wearing apparel, and thereby increase their dura- 


bility. 

The “CHAMPION” BUTTON is 
double-locking. 

Is very simple and easy in its action, 

Is neat in appearance. 

Does not destroy the Button-holes. 

Fastens securely. 

And never breaks the finger-nails. 


It is an easy thing to pass an ordinary button half- 
way through the button-hole, but it 1s very difficult to 
get_ any stiff material over the other half. The 
“CHAMPION” BUTTON entirely _ bviates this 


difficulty, 
') pass the 


In this position | 


Button through the hole, then turn the 


a 


Loop over, thus, 


and becomes locked. To unbutton 


return the Loop to its former position. 


OF ALI HOSIERS AND FANCY SHOPS. 
Wholesale Agent : 
ARTHUR FRANKS, 


10, Silver Street, Wood Street, 
London, E.C. 


HE PATENT ‘CHAMPION ” 
BUTTONS 
ARE SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR GLOVES, 
which can be had wholesale only of 


MESS> DENT, ALLCROFT, 
and CO., 


97, Wood Street, London, E.C., 
TO WHOM THE SOLE RIGHT FOR GLOVES 
HAS BEEN CONCEDED. 

RETAIL OF ALL HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 
DRAPERS, &c. 


| MAPLE and CO., 


a COURT ROAD, 


U PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
TO 
HE MAJESTY. 


MAPLE and CO.’s Furnishing 

ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the 
world, Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate delivery, Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. No family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London. Toexpert merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced_ packers. — PLE 
and CO., London. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO._NEW ROOMS. 


HE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO.'s ave pacd examples 
of high-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 
carried out in_perfect taste. without extravagant 
expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange their residences, would derive information by 
an inspection, 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


| MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


i} APLE and CO. have seldom less 
\ than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 


fF comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
alt, 6in. to sft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery 


—on the day of purchase, if desired. The disappoint- 

i mentand delay incident to choosing from designs 
| gal, sere but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
| avoided. 


| MAPLE and CO. have a SPECIAL 
| DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
' four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and_ Cots, specially 
adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, Aus- 
Price for full-sized bed- 
ohippers and Colonial 

is varied stock, the 
Ten 


tralia, and the colonies. 
steads, varying from 25s. 
; Visitors are. invited to inspect t 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. 
thousand Bedsteads to select from. 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 


APLE and CO.—Spring Mat- 
tresses. — The PATENT  Wire-woven 
SPRING MATTRESS. Such advantageous ar- 
rangements have been made that this much-admired 
lattress is sold at the following low prices: 3ft., 
148. 9d. ; 3ft. 6in., 17s. 9d.; 4ft., 20s. 6d. ; 4ft. 6in., 235. 6d. 


MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Atrica, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods 
by steam power.—Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free, Established 48 years. 


MA4PLE and CO.—Manufacturers 
of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. ‘The largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference. — MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court 


Road 
MARLE and CO.—Bass Wood 
FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- 
cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 
anda prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites. finished in 
various woods, to select from. Prices i to 250 guineas 
Many of these are quite novelties in shape and finish. 
—Tottenham Court Road, London. 


"T URKEY CARPETS. 
"T URKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 
i CARPETS.—MAPLE 


_ and CO, have just received large Consignments 
of fine TURKEY CARPET S, unique colourings, 
' reproductions of the 17th century, being the first deli- 
' very of those made from this Season's clip—MAPLE 

oo CO., London, and 17,and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 
| Smyrna. 


i"TURKEY CARPETS. — These 
H special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian, and Tur- 
| key Carpetsin stock to selectfrom, inallsizes. MAPLE 
and CO., the largest furnishing establishment in the 
world, Acres of Show-rooms for the display of 
first-class furniture for immediate delivery.— Totten- 
ham Court Road, London ; and Paris. 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 


(pRienrar CARPETS in 
EUROPE. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


3.000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention of art collectors, 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


PARQUETERIE. 


PARQUETERIE FLOORS and 

SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.— 
' Specimens of all the different designs and combina- 
tions of woods in parqueteric are laid in Messrs. 
MAPLE and CO.'S new show rooms, so that cus- 
| tomers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppi ied. 


\ MAPLE and CO. would advise all 
| Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 
cans now visiting London, to call and see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS, 
Wits and CO. — DRAWING- 

ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days with 
once winding :a handsome present. Price 7os. ar- 
ranted. MAPLE and CO. 


, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room. 
Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 30 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d,; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply 
any article that can possibly be required in furnishing 
| at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


SEPT. 5, 1885 


FOR. CLEANSING THE SKIN 


and Scalp of Birth Humours, for allaying Itch 
ing. Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis. Milk Crust, Scall 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, CuTicuRa. the great Skin Cure, and Cuti- 
CURA Soap, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CuTicuRa RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier 
internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. : 
Sold by all chemists, or post free of Francis New- 
bery and Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Se, 
London, E.C. Price: CuTIcura, 28. 3d. ; RESOLVENT, 
4s. 6d.; SOAP 1s. Prepared by the PoTTER DruG 
‘AND CHEMICAL Co., BoSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
fF Write F. Newbery and Sons for How to 
Cure Skin Diseases.” 


1S UNEQUALLED 
for 


PLATE CLEANING 


Its most surprising qualities 
are the rapidity, ease, and 
| brilliancywith which it polishes 
| SILVER and ELECTRO- 

PLATED WARE, and im- 
| parts a brilliant lustre, and 
does not scratch the finest 
surface; it is quite pure and 
unadulterated, and free from 
|; MERCURY or otherinjurious 
‘ substance. 


| Sold in Packets at 6d. and 
1s., and in Canisters at as. 6d. 


Chemists, Ironmongers, and 
Grocers ; and of the Sole Im- 
| porter, 


TEVENS, 376, STRAND. 
AND ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


ROWN'S PATENT 
“ DERMATHISTIC” CORSET. 


GTEVENS' 


SILICON 


PLATE 


POWDER 


B 


Bones, Busks, AND S1pE STEELS PROTECTED BY 
LEATHER. 


Ladies who indulge in such healthful and exhilira- 
ting exercises ‘as Rowinc, Rrpinc, Drivinc, Lawn 
Tennis, &c., will find the ‘‘ DERMATHISTIC” 
CORSET InvatuaB_e, the leather facing beinga 
Sure PREVENTION against Bones, Busxs, or SIDE 
STEELS BREAKING, while it renders the Corset most 
DELIGHTFULLY PL1aBL¢ to the figure during the most 
active or violent exertions, and at the same time 
retaining its ORIGINAL SHAPE to the end, thus making 
it for GENERAL WeaR, ComForT, and DURABILITY 
the Most Userun Corset ever invented. Beware 
uf Worthless Imitations. Every genuine pair is 
stamped on_the Busks *’ BRown’s PaTENT DERMa: 
Tuistic.” Black and all Colours, 5s. 11d. to 15s. 6d. 

From Drapers and Ladies’ Outtitters throughout 
the Kingdom. 


UCALYPTERA. 
AN INFALLIBLE CURE FOR 


EADACHE, SLEEPLESS- 
NESS, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


FUCALYPTERA. 
FLUCALYPTERA. 
FE UCALYPTERA. 


. Mrs. KENDAL (St. James's Theatre), writes — 
I find your lotion most refreshing and efficacious.” 


EUCALYPTERA. 
FUCALYPTERA. 
FE.UCALYPTERA. 


Opinion of the late SIR ERASMUS WILSON :— ; 


“ Undoubtedly both a very good and safe remedy.” 


EUCALYPTERA. 
F,UCALYPTERA. 
FLUCALYPTERA. 


Drrections.—Moisten a linen rag with the Lotion, 
and,apply to the part affected, keeping the rag wet. 
Price 2s. gd. 


WHOLESALE OF 


BARCLAY and SONS, 
93, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 


PATTERNS POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
GERTON BURNETT'S PURE 
WOOL BLACK SERGES 
ied for 


as suppl owes , 
RT MOURNING AND! 
—“ GENERAL WEAR. 
The Jet Black Dye, of special 


intensity, which is employed in the 
manufacture of these superior 
goods, imparts a beauty of appear 
ance, and secures a permanency OT 
colour, which command universal 
satisfaction; while the quality of 
the material, both as to texture and 
finish. is of equal excellence. Also 
a heayy make for Gentlemen’s an 

Boys’ wear. 

RTON BURNETT. WoollenWare" | 

Wellington, Somerset. No Agents. 


Address: E 
house. 


is 
- 


ti 
v 
[RON FENCING, 
HURDLES, 
For PARK, GARDEN, and FARM, 
Galvanised Wire Neting: Galvanised Iron 
TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Post FREE. 
Special quotations for quantities. 


AND J. MAIN AND CO., 


i) + 
EEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.c. 
ie: QO ons: PossiL Park, GLASGOW. 


105,000 ACCIDENTS, for which 

MPENSATION by the LW =} 
8 OPEN SSSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Corn: | 
hill. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. Apply 
to the aferks at the Railway Stations, the Locai | 
Agents, or West End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Build- | 
ings, Charing Cross, or_at the Head_ Office, 64, Corn- i 
hi London, E.C.—WILLIAM J. V IAN, Secretary | 


RAILING, : 


LLE. GOLD MEDAL, 1885. 
For India and the Colonies, for 
Hunting and Rough Wear. 
BENSON'S SPECIAL MAKE 
“FIELD” 


GOLD KEYLESS ENGLISH 


HALF CHRONOMETER, 
OUR OWN MAKE AND SPECIAL STRENGTH 
CHRONOMETER BALANCE ADJUSTED 
TO KEEP SAME RATE IN AI.L CLIMATES, 
BREGUET SPRUNG TO RESIST SHOCKS 
CAUSED BY HUNTING, &c., WHICH 
WOULD DERANGE AN ORDINARY WATCH, 
WARRANTED TO KEEP PERFECT TIME, 
AND LAST THE LONGEST LIFE. 

SUITED FOR HOME WEAR. AS WELL AS 

FOR OFFICERS ON FOREIGN SERVICE, 

AND SPORTING MEN EVERYWHERE. 

JEWELLED THROUGHOUT IN RUBIES, 

MASSIVE 18-CARAT GOLD CASES, 

DAMP AND DUST PROOF, HUNTER, 

HALF-HUNTER, OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 

SENT FREE AND SAFE, AT OUR RISK, 

TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, FOR 

425 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY MOVEMENT. 415. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THIS, AND 

OTHER WATCHES, FROM £2 2s, UPWARDS, 

SEE OUR WATCH PAMPHLETS, POST FREE | 

THE “ FIELD” WATCHES ARE ON‘VIEW AT | 
THE INVENTIONS’ EXHIBITION, 

SOUTH CENTRAL GALLERY, 

GROUP XXVIL, STAND, No. 2,085. 


At which the highest award of aGOLD MEDAL 
ion Improvements in English watches has been ad- 
judged to 


W. BENSON, Ludgate Hill, and 

OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 

Established 1749. 

The Hunting Editor ofthe Field, says :-— 

“ Thave used the Watch for four months, and have 
carried it hunting sometimes five daysa week. . . . 

can confidently recommend Messrs. Benson's 

Hunting Watch as one that can be depended on.”— 
Field, March 24, 1884. 


“COVENTRY 
CHAIR,” 


REGISTERED. 
AWARDED PRIZE MEDAL, INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 


too miles within the day, and thirty: 
4 hours ro mins. with passenger over 11 stone in | 
wera Send for particulars and Press notices also | 
“METEOR.” ‘ ROVER,” "SOCIABLE ” 

TANDEM TRICYCLES and BICYCLES 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


STARLEY AND SUTTON, 


_ METEOR Works, West OrcHarpD, CovENTRY. 


and, 


The Finest Light for Dining and 
Drawing Rooms. 


PRICES PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 


(GaLvanizep WIRE NETTING 


! Catalogues of all kinds of Tron and Wir fad 
Gates, Poultry Feneing, &e., tree on applic 
BAaYEISs. ONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


And 139 and 141, Cannon Street, F.C 


New Catarocue To Jey 5, 1885, Now ete 
Mr HE UN of the ERIOD." 
“~ 


TRADE Mark Rrep 


HAMMERS BELOW THE Line ot 
SIGHT. 


Cay 
MELBOURNE 


D! 188). 


PLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 
1879-80.— This gun wherever shown his al 
taken honours. Why buy froin D 
vuy at half the price from the mah 
on approval on receipt of P.O. O. 
turned if onrcceipt of gun it isnot» 
trial. allowed, A choice of 2 
revolvers, embracing every novelt 
guns from 50s. to 50 guineas ; 
6s. 6d. to roos. Send six 
Illustrated Sheets toG E 
mingham. Estab 185c._ Largest 1 
CALCUTTAEXHIRBITION, msi. —" 
OF THE PERIOD” has again taken Hon 


wit | 
q 


Py 


| ul 
Ail 
| 


il 
COMFORTABLE) TEE 1H, 


CAUTION, —To guard against fraudulent 


tions, see that each Label bears the name of © Wed 
and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. = 


There are three kinds, distinguished from, each (te 
by a YELLOW, GREEN, and RED 
THREAD. arachet to He stopper. 

JEZ (YEL instantly removes 
violent Toothache. EAU DE SUEZ (GR 
used as a daily mouth-wash, prevents 
return of pain, arrests decay, and 
Age necund aud litte: The RED 1 
as the Green, but especially acapte! 
See SUES ORANGE TOOTH 1 


PASTE, 


use. 
removal of tartar and whitening the teeth, f ‘ 
parcel post from WILCOX and COL, 239.0 


Street, London ; and through any Chemist. Yellow, 


as. 9d.: Green, qs. ; Red 3s. 3 Paste, 45. 6d. 


if i . 4 i 
e WV LGD) “@& 
RIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


List No. 1 5 fas! Sh 4 
z (for India) 


>» 


Full particulars post free. op 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, Sloane Street, Belgrave 
Late of Piccadilly. 


Printed for the Proprietors. at 12, Milford 1 
Epwarp JoserpH MaNsFIELD and publ 
him at too, Strand, both in the Parisa o 
Clement Danes, Middlesex.—SEPT, 5, 1885- 


